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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following Hans were at firſt de efigned 
for a ſhort introduction to a work of a 
more particular nature; but growing up- 
on the author's hands, till they exceeded the reaſon- 
able fize of a preliminary diſſertation, he judged 
them large enough to make a ſeparate treatiſe. The 
courſe of his enquiries led him inſenſibly to an un- 
known country, a ſcene wild and dark to a pro- 
verb ; where it was no ks difficult to find the way, 
thas, if it could be found, to perfwade others to 
_ follow him. Tho the taſk was intricate, long, and 
tedious, yet he ſhall think it a ſufficient recompence 
for all his pains, if he has opened the way to truth. 
At the ſame time, he is not ſo vain, as to aſſume 
the character of an infallible guide. - The ſubject, 
to be treated as it ought, requires greater abilities, | : 
than he can pretend to be maſter of ; greater depth 
in ſciences, languages, hiſtory, both ancient and 
modern. If he has had the good fortune only to 
Point out the road, and make it eaſier to thoſe who 
come 


A 


come after him; it is all the merit that he can 
claim, and N more than will be granted 
him. 

The heathen 1 Mythobgy is a free and open Chaſe, 
where men of letters are privileged to ſport, and 
purſue the 'game, each according to his fancy. As 
the author has taken this liberty himſelf, ſo he 
means not to interrupt the diverſion of others : nor 
will be diſpleaſed with them for ſtarting a new 
' ſcheme, even direttHy oppoſite to his. Fe is not 
bigotted to an opinion, nor defirous of entering in- 
10 comroverſy. Therefore if ſome ſhall ſet them- 
ſelves to prove, that the Gods never had a being; 
or if they had, that they came from Pheniths, 
Epypt, or E thiopia ; he can wiſh them all faceeſ 
in their endeavours. And provided, that ſo many 
and plauſible reaſons ſhall be brought in favour of 
their 8 , as he has produced for his; can 


be content, that what he has here foid, hall pop 
* nothing 


'F 


2 * lects, or different modes of utterance. The 
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INHABITANTS, LANGUAGE, RELIGION, 
LEARNING AND LETTERS _ 
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7 E are aſſured from the very beſt 1 
that for an age, or two, after the Floud, 


the whole world was of One Speech; and 
that this unity was broken about the time 


of the diſperſion of mankind. Since the farſt confuſion of - 


tongues, reaſon and experience teach us, that languages, 
like ſtreams flowing from the ſame fountain, for a while 


continue pure and unmixt ; till by deviating from each 


other in their courſes, and by receiving adventitious ſup- 
plies, they become at laſt entirely different : the nearer 
therefore we can trace them to the fountain head, the 


greater affinity we find between them. 


Diverſity of languages begins with Dia- 
organs of ſpeech are differently framed by 


nature in different climates and countries; and even in 


the 
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the ſame country, ſome men pronounce their words broad- 
er, ſofter, harder, quicker, or ſlower, than others: and 
ſome are unable to pronounce this or that letter. Theſe 
_ accidents, by example and imitation, bring on a change 
of vowels and conſonants ; whence a language ſoon be- 
comes very unlike to what it was at firſt, But when we 
add to this the increaſe of words, which new arts, new 
cuſtoms, produced ; the privilege mankind has always ta- 
ken of lengthning or abridging words at pleaſure; the 
care that ſome nations took to improve their language ; 


to add harmony to their periods, by compound words, by 


other properties of grammar and rhetorick : Thoſe, which 
were only dialects before, are now ſo diſguiſed, that they 
become different languages. 

Europe peopled The origin of the different languages 


from Afia. 


(x) Shipping, or at leaft before the art was grown com- 
(1) The Ark of Noah, which ſome have thought was deſigned for a ſam- 


ple of ſhip-building, was wrought in an inland country, and might be a 
proof, and memorial, that people had ſaved themſelves upon the water in 


time of a deluge; an event, which they had reaſon to expect, would never 
happen again, and therefore it could be no ſubject for imitation. Snipping 
Vas certainly the invention of a maritime people, not found out till - 
ter the flood. ; | 

brought to any tolerable perfection, till long after the diſperſion of mankind. 
The firſt great fleets we hear of, were thoſe of Saturn and Minos, both in 
Crete ; but the firſt navigations were made in hollowed trees, boats, and ſmall 


veſſels, by coaſting near the ſhoar, and it was long before men ventured far 


out to ſea. Such veſſels were utterly unfit for tranſporting colonies, with 
their implements, proviſions, cattle, and other incumbrances, nor can be 
thought to have been uſed for that purpoſe, ſo early as the firſt migrations 


by Jac. mon : 


of Europe muſt be ſought for among the 
: very firſt inhabitants. If Europe was peo- 
pled, as it ſeems to have been, before the invention of 


ſonorous terminations, inflexions of nouns and verbs, and 


and probably in the Ifles of the Ægean ſea: nor could it be 
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mon: it is not probable, that large colonies from Afia 
could at firſt come any other way than by land, or over 


frozen lakes and rivers; and therefore the Northern and 
Eaſtern parts received the firſt inhabitante. 
De portion of In the diviſion of the countries after 

„5 the Floud, the North Eaſtern, as it ſeems, 
ell to the ſhare of Japhet and his ſeven 


ſons; and have ever fince proved a moſt fruitful and in- 
exhauſtible nurſery of mankind. The. North has been 


called the Great Hive, from whence the inhabitants of 
three parts of the globe were propagated. : For not only 


(.) Europe and Aſia, but the vaſt continent of (2) Ame- 
rica, is with good reaſon ſuppoſed to have been peopled 


from hence. So wonderfully did nature cooperate with 


the patriarch's benediction, God ſball enlarge Japbet. 


Europe not people . 
al after the of eee 


inhabited; let it ſuffice to know, 


Pe: that it could not happen till after 


the diſperſion in the days of Phaleg. And I think that 


the whole, even to the extremities of the continent, might 


have been peopled in a Century or two, after they began 
to move. The progreſs of different families ſeeking new 


ſeats is aptly compared to the agitation of the ſea; to 


(1) Nulla Europe fere gens, nec Afie, quin a ſeptentrione promanaverit. Inde 
propagines profettæ populorum quibus Europe Aſiæque pleræque partes conſitæ fue- 
runt. Scythia igitur, que ad ſeptentrionem, omnes ferme gentes evomuit cum ſuis 
linguis, que Europam & Afiam inundarunt. Ut autem vaſtiſſima illa Scytharum 


regio fuit, & late porrefta ad orientem & occidentem, verſus meridiem eruttando va- 


rias hinc in Europa, inde in Ala, produxit gentes. Salmaſ. de Helleniſtica. pag. 


(2) Joh. de Laet. Not. ad Grotii Diſſert. de Gent. Americ. Amſtel. 
1643. %%... h . 


It would be a vain attempt to fix 


B waves 


—ũ — 
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waves impelling one another, and ſpreading wider {till as 
they go. The firſt undulation is effaced by a ſecond, and 
that by a third, and ſo on; till all at t fubliding in a 
calm, no viſible traces remain of any. _ 
Cimmerinns th = How many ſucceſſions of people might 
1 have paſſed in this manner into Europe, 
„ impoſſible to compute. The firſt, 
that appear upon record, are called by 
the Greeks (1) Cimmerians, who are ſaid to have been 
(2) driven out of their country by an inundation ; which 
to me is one argument of their very great antiquity. For 
| thoſe fabulous traditions that convey to us any imperfect 
notices of the general deluge, ſuch as the ſtories of Ogyges 
and Deucalion, ſeem to belong to the moſt early times 
wherein facts were remembered. 

The Cimmerians han left their name 

in the Boſporus, and town Cimmerium 
near the Euxine Sea, where probably 
were their firſt habitations in ä And from hence 


Europe. 


The Cimmerians 
were Seythians. 


(1) The firſt notice of the Cimmerians occurs in Homer Odyſſ. A. v. 14. 
who deſcribes them as a people living in perpetual darkneſs, and in the road to 
the infernal regions. The firſt account of their motions is found in Euſebius 
Chron. Hrcurſus in Afiam Amazonum pariter & Cimmeriorum. This he places 
about a hundred years after the Trojan war, Herodotus mentions another 
irruption into Aſia, in the time of Cyaxares and Pfammitichus. But their 
firſt migrations are unknown, and muſt have happened many hundreds of 

years before the oldeſt of theſe incurſions. 

(. 2) 'on ve oi, dlc ui iν EN Ny ix T Tomy, Strabo Lib. VIII. 
p. 292. Strabo here ſpeaks of the inhabitants of the Cimbric Cherſoneſe or 
Futland, and eſteems the account altogether fabulous. But as Ephorus, Po- 
ſidonius, and others before him, thought theſe the ſame people with the Cim- 
merians of the Tauric Cherſoneſe; the inundation mentioned was probably 
an old tradition derived from their anceſtors; ſince it can by no means agree 
to the Cimbrians. | 


the 
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the reſt of Europe ſeems to have been peopled; either by 
voluntary .motions of the Cimmerians, or when they were 
py ſhed forward by their neighbours. Many queſtions have 
been raiſed about the word Cimmerians; as whether they 
were fo called from Gomer eldeſt fon of Japhet, as if Bey 
were (1) Gomerians ; and whether they were the ſame wi 
the Cimbrians as (2) Strabo, (3) Plutarch, and other Greek 
writers were of opinion. They were without diſpute ſome 

of thoſe roving northern people, whoſe firſt migrations 
were of too early a date, to come within the Sphere of 
(4) Grecian hiſtory, And as to their name, I think they 


(1) Goropius Becanus Antiqu. Antwerp. Lib. IV. p. 374, 375. Camden. 
Proleg. de Britan. Pezron Antiq. of Nations. 


(a2) Eu dl of Kiuzera wezanbu mTe iy my Bozmpe Suva Nomy ug} Kiytder@ 
Blamgos &yoludedn. Emu A eimy of ad Tiw fle ,b olg zy Tois eg wigeor Tod Thyme 
peer lovics Bndpdporres, Strabo Lib. XI. "On Mge,fdłα es xg dung of Klee, 
d wexer el mw Mad m mthowr geg Teta der dxerycoy J ngy 6 Kiattheror Tun dein Bü- 
O, ol Kiel, Kifaugelus Ts KipCpes wrouncuyroy F Bl Idem Lib. 7: 5 

(3) Kippureroy F i dg, more 5 Kipfewr, in D gb me9onyyovopiuar. Plutarch. 
in Mario. ABPOT, — Kippur, vs mis pan Kyyzterse, Steph. Byzant. de Urb. 

Odder Kippprens Alg Boareps, Dionyſ. Perieg. Ver. 167. by 
Tawps, © @ #61y Tas of Kipyuieuot, Tm Lx tor. Euſtath. in loc. Cimmerians 
ſeems to me to be only the older name of the Scythians, and common to all 
the Northern nations. Kimmer, Kimber, Kemper, and Kempfer, may mean on- 
ly a Souldier, or Man of War. + 5 

(4) That the Greeks had but a very imperfect knowledge of the North- 
ern nations in the time of Herodotus, appears from the fourth book of his 
hiſtory; the account of them there given being not to be depended upon, 
nor believed by Herodotus himſelf. Several particulars of his relation are 
merely poetical fables, ſuch as The air of the Hyperboreans being darken- 
«ed with feathers” which the hiſtorian himſelf could explain by the falling 
of Snow: The Gryphons, who guarded the Gold country ;” which may 


haue a poetical meaning, not ſo eaſily accounted for as the former: The 


Arimaſpians or people with one eye,” which may allude to the Scythian 
manner of taking aim in ſhooting, by cloſing the other. So ſays Euſtathius. 
Aigunos 5 Moyam Eregm | Arimaſpios] be, Him MH v ones O N r- 
ee bpRuApuer, A 70 eO mw BN #50301. Comm. in Dion. Perieg. v. 31. He- 
rodotus ſeems to acknowledge that he took his account chiefly from he 
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may be ſafely comprehended under the common one of 
(x) Scythians, given by the ancient Greeks to all the 
Northern nations in general. 


Th Soy 8 Hiſtory informs us that the (2 Scythians 


uo were always reputed a moſt ancient peo- 
"-” ple; and that they diſputed the prize of 


antiquity with other nations. 'S. Epiphanius, recounting 
the ſeveral inſtitutions, tenets, and hereſies that prevailed 


in the world, and reducing them to chronological order, 


three books of Arimaſpian verſes, written by Ariſteas the Proconneſian, who 
lived ſeveral hundreds of years before him, and was older than Homer ; and 
by ſome thought to have been his maſter : Strabo calls him a jugler, p 
yiue & ms QAν . Lib. XIII. p. 589. be that as it will, he was the firſt, that 


we can trace, who gave the Greeks any account of the Northern nations. 


The Cyclopes of the poets, were of the higheſt antiquity, as being the Sons 


of Ccelus and Terra. Vid. Heſiod. Theog. v. 139. And Strabo tells us that 
Homer took his one-eyed Cyclopes from the Scythian Hiſtory, and the Ari- 


maſpian verſes of Ariſteas. Ta A 194 Tos {Ono ph Ter Kuxawmas it A Suu dme? [50 


eta; lune TUSTSS zap mag Tos Aetuaoris pero, ts i mois Actuaameius imoy inS;u- 


| xo Aeigtas 6 Tegxowhner. Geogr. Lib. I. pag. 21. This ſhews from what quar- 

ter the oldeſt fables of the Greeks were derived. I am not ignorant, that 

Suidas brings Ariſteas down to the time of Cyrus and Creeſus ; ; but chuſe 
rather to abide by the authority of Strabo. 


(1) T 70 ler ces ogvela auTWy Alpes; zue of mH. pol Jemogdpuouony 0% 
7 Þ Khueeius aug AN Hegdbros 5 6 mu Hepog ov l ues Exutas mnveitis 6 5 


Laren [IAvT*pags KigaEpus Py TouToyes. Niceph. Gregoras Hiſt. Lib. II. de Scy- 


this. % 24g x7! Th * aN, Eoluoy SEav, avg. Tt wess Boppay lin 7% woah eilu 
£vi arb len — abr, I Nowadles, ws "OunpEr, Seer 5 vou 7 Des Farvgay droddiru, 


| KtaTaul 9 "ICnpts, 3 10 HH Ken neues x5 Ktxvv- NUN gegen agel, vp ey 2 Twy 


1 r toy aH dla 205 Thu 2 a ues. Strabo Lib. I. P- 33. Aar uey qq Tos 
DeITCoeens, Kolvas of. maAGUO TH EML avygapeis SuvIag 9 Keam-ExuIat 270 Nu. Idem 


Lib. XI. p. 507. Timonax an ancient hiſtorian, or geographer, reckoned 


F ifty different nations of Scythia. Tis 5 Lx dig dn mwmtorre Tiara: drapgdeh 
ir apr» We uu. Schol. in Apoll. Argonaut. Lib. IV. v. 320. 
(2) Fuere quidem temporibus [Nini] antiguiores, Vexores rex AÆgypti & Sqtbiæ 


rex Tanais. Juſtin, Lib. II. Scytharum gens antiquiſſima ſemper babita : quan- 


quam 1 inter 988 S Optio diu contentia de generis vetuſtate fuerit — — Idem 


ibid. 


| begins 


. * 
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begins with BARBARIsM and (1) ScyTHISM : the former 
commencing with Adam, and terminating with Noah ; 
the latter beginning from the Deluge, and laſting to the 
time of Serug great grandfather of Abraham. He like- 
wiſe ſays, that thoſe, who were afterwards called Scy- 
thians, were the ſame people, who built the Tower of 
Babel. This period then from the Deluge to Serug, is 
properly called the ScyTHian ACE; tho), as is uſual in 
ſuch remote caſes, chronologers may differ about the ex- 
tent and duration of it. - 
1 8. Epiphanius could not depart 
The rogueoing of from che Moſaic hiſtory ; nor _ 
the earth from Eo Ch iſti d that th | 
1 any Chriſtian deny, that the repara- 
5 tion of mankind began where the 
Ark reſted. We are told by Moſes, that the Ark landed on 
Ararat, which has been commonly taken for Armenia, or 
a mountain in that country; or at leaſt for one of the 
mountains on Taurus or Caucaſus, between the Caſpian 
and Euxine Seas. This is an errour as old as the time of 
. Beroſus, and ſupported by (2) Joſephus; therefore we are 
not to wonder that it is {till (3) believed by Mahometans, 


(1) "Ros 7278 ee EXYOIKH ms ddoan xg Rn ,. Adver. Har. p. 8. Kr. 
| OIEMOE 0 d F vgmuirnuapus yet T8 Thpys, Y F tpi" a 5 T8 Terz tos F AC pad, 
* eee Boi . Idem P. 9. Amo 5 md 1Muans F meos Eiporhuy tis Acid xe d- 
rec, S , ua TuyTSs KT Thu Xeavs m EKTOAI, vn 5 N TIupyornitay, * 
#izodbuin F Bafurore, Id. p. 6. 5 
(2) Joſeph. Antiqu. Jud. Lib. I. S. 3. & Lib. XX. $.2. 
(3) Beroſus affirmed that the Ark was in being in his time, on the Gor- 
diæan mounteins; and that the people brought away the bitumen or pitch 
that was upon it, and uſed it by way of amulets. The inhabitants of Geor- 
gia ſtill make an Advantage of the ſtory, by furniſning travellers with little 
pieces of black wood, which, they tell them, are relicks of Noah's Ark. 
See Olearius's Holſtein Ambaſſadors Travels. Book VII. p. 403. Mr John 
Struys has given us a view of Ararat, and would perſwade us that he _— 
3 
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Jews, and Chriſtians, I call it an (1) errour, becauſe a 
(2) learned modern hath proved, I think beyond contra- 
diction, that Ararat could not be ſituated in Armenia, or 
on that part of mount Caucaſus. And one obvious reaſon 
muſt occur to any one, who reads the hiſtory ; which fays 
They journeyed from the Eaſt to the plains of Shinar; 
whereas Armenia lies to the North-Weſt of Shinar. 
DP TP TM „ (3) Some Chriſtian writers, of great 
Ararat a moun- , 4 . 
2 | fame for learning, and of different per- 
tain in Scythia. Fo x TOS 
waſions in religious points, agree to 
place the Ark in Scythia, on the mountains called Imaus ; 


ed five days journey on the mountain; being called by ſome religious to the 
aſſiſtance of an Hermit, who lived there, and had Veen as high as the Ark 
on top, and brought away pieces of it; one of which he gave to Struys as 
a reward for curing him of a rupture: telling him withal how valuable ſuch 
a relick would be at Rome, and giving him a Latin certificate of this whole 
interview; which the reader may find printed in Struys's Voyages. Book III. 
c. 20. p. 226. Mr Tournefort met with too many difficulties in aſcending, 
and was forced to return before he got half way: and ſeems to give but lit- 
tle credit to Struys's relation. However the inhabitants aſſured him, that 
the Ark was ſtill in being, only buried in the Snow. See Tournefort's Voyage 
to the Levant Vol. III. 

(1) Joſephus de montibus Armeniæ ſatis mirabilia ſcribit, & meminit reliquias Ar- 
cæ ſuo tempore ibi inventas. Sed nemo opinor me ideo hereticum judicabit, ſi de ejus 
fide alicubi dubitem. Mart. Luther Enarrat. in Gen. Oper. Tom. IV. p. 105. 

(2) Sheringham De Anglorum Gentis Orig. pag. 373, 374, &c. 

(3) Illud magis neceſſarium eſt, ut qui ſint montes Ararat inquiramus. Eft au- 
tem communis ſententia omnium fere quod ſint montes Armeniæ propter maximos mon- 
tes Aſie Caucaſum & Taurum. Sed mihi veriſimilius videtur fignificari principem 
omnium montium IMAUM qui dividit Indiam. Ad hunc enim alii magni montes ſunt 
quaſi verruce. Nam quod Arca in ſummo monte quieverit, arguments eſt, quod tri- 

| bus totis menſibus fere decreverunt aquæ, donec inferiores monies detegerentur, Liba- 
nus, Taurus, Caucaſus, qui IMAI tanquam pedes aut radices ſunt, ficut Alpium 
quaſi brachia ſunt montes Græciæ, & pertingunt e ad noſtram Herciniam ſylvam, 
mirabilis enim montium quaſi propago apparet diligenter de tis confideranti. Mart. 
Luther. Enarrat. in Geneſin. Pag. 105. v. Witteber. 1380. Op. Tom. VII. 
Ararat igitur Taurus erit, qua parte ab Aſia Minore diſcedens ad Imaum uſque per- 
lingit. Gorop. Becanus. Indo-Scythica. Pag. 479. 8 


ſtretching 
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ſtretching from North to South, and dividing Tartary, in- 
to what Ptolemy calls Scythia within Imaus, and Scythia 
beyond Imaus. Here too our moſt judicious (1) Sir Walter 
Raleigh places it, juſt where Taurus, Paropamiſus, or 
Caucaſus n e the Imaus, in about thirty five, or 
thirty ſeven, degrees of north latitude. By this he ob- 
viates two objections that might be made to Scythia, viz. 
The journeying from the aſt and that of Noah's plant- 
ing the Vine. Again, if we are to ſuppoſe, as the tenour 
of the hiſtory ſeems to imply, that the Ark reſted on the 
higheſt ground, and the mountains began firſt to be in- 
habited; we ſhall find none higher than the Scythian. 
The Caucaſean mountains, as they are commonly called, 
between the Caſpian and Euxine, muſt be confiderably 
lower than the Riphzan, and other Scythian mountains, 
from whence the rivers after a long and rapid courſe diſ- 
charge themſelves into thoſe two ſeas. The (2) height of 
the ground the Scythians urged in their diſpute with the 
Egyptians, and brought it as the chief argument for the 
antiquity of their nation ; and the Egyptians, or at leaſt 
other good judges, acquieſced j in the proof, The Cauca- 
ſean mountains, as they approach to join the Imaus, are 


known to riſe gradually higher ; and (3) Ptolemy obſerves 


(1) Hiſtory of the World. Book 1. Chap. „ 10. 
(. 2) Ruod ſi omnes quondam terre ſulimerſæ pro undo fuerunt, profetts editi 
quamque partem decurrentibus aquis primum detetiam ; bumillimo autem ſolo ary 
aquam diutiſime immoratam : & quanto prior quæque pars terrarum 2 it, tanto 
prius animalia generare cæpiſſe. Porro Scythiam adeo editiorem terris eſſe, ut 
 cuntta flumina ibi nata in Maæotim, tum deinde in Ponticum & Agyptium mare de- 
currant. — His igitur argumentis . Apis, antiquiores ſemper Scythe vift. 
Juftin ] Hift. Lib. II. 


(s) "Opn 5 rode) Ths Bynes lle! ops EO Tu, Tt aua ix TEES TH VampCopeioy. 
. e Lib. VI c. 14. 


that 
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that „The mountains of Scythia within Imaus, and thoſe 
«that lye more eaſtward of the Hyperboreans, were re- 
„ markable for their height.“ 
The learned have taken no notice 
f one particular, which ſtrikes me 
f very much: I mean, The Mountain 
called, as I ſuppoſe from its figure, the (1) Stone Tower, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, where he ſpeaks of Imaus, as ly- 
ing in thirty three degrees of north latitude. I will not 
politively affirm, that the Ark reſted on this mountain, 
tho' the thing is not (2) improbable ; but the reader per- 
haps may pardon my curioſity, it I take it to be the very 


De mountain called 5 
the Stone Tower. 


| (1) Keu 6 2A whos Al yyo⸗ Hopyo⸗ meet et. AY- Geogr. Lib. VI. c. 12. 
(2) All accounts of the great deluge agree in this, That the Ark, or 
Ship, landed on a high mountain :” Nicolas Damaſcenus, as he is quoted 
by Joſephus, calls this mountain BARIS near Minyas in Armenia: but 
no geographer mentions ſuch a mountain, in his deſcription of that country. 
The word Baris with the Greeks has various ſignifications, and amongſt the 
reſt means a Ship, a Tower, or any great edifice. BAPIE. onuνje e, J my TI 
9 . Ku, moe To uT, Glas moins arnpivas. BAPRIS. Tex Ms TIaoie, Sa, Ab Ned, Ibę- 
you, E@aupa' nyẽ⸗ 5 Azyuny, a UE ANG 9 Cp. Mal. Etym. Magnum. With 
the Jews it only ſignified a Stone Tower, or Fortification. BAblæ verbum d- 
 ezoy Paleſtine, uſque hodie Domus ex omni parte concluſæ, & in modum edificate 
Turrium, ac Manium Publicorum, Bageis appellantur. Hieronym. Epiſt. Crit. de 
Nom. Hebr. Thus the fortreſs adjoining to the Temple, repaired by He- 
rod, and firnamed Antonia in honour of M. Antony, was called BAR Is, or 
The Citadel. It was called Baris from Birah, which word among the eaſtern na- 
tions ſignified a Palace, or Royal Caſtle, and in this ſenſe it is often uſed in thoſe 
Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, which were written after the Babyloniſh captivity ; 
as in Daniel, Ezra, Chronicles, Nehemiah, and Eſther ; which ſhews it to have 
been borrowed from the Chaldeans, and from them brought into the Hebrew lan- 
guage. The Septuagint often renders it by the word Baris. And in this ſenſe it is 
that this fortreſs, under the Aſmoneans, was called Baris, that is the Birah, or 
Royal Palace of the prince. Prideaux Connection. Par. II. Book V. Of the 
ſame Scythian original ſeem to be the words Bar and Bro of the Celtes, Bug 
and 15518 of the Saxons, for a Fortified Eminence; and the Ilvgyes, or Tower 
of the Greeks. | N „ 


e pattern, 
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pattern, of what the projectors deſigned to build 1 in the 
plains of Shinar. 


The meaning of the 1 From Scythia then came thoſe 


arms of people, which at firſt 

| ſtocked all Europe, and in ſucceed- 
ing times depopulated many parts of it. As they were 
different families, and became in time different ſtates and 
kingdoms, they muſt have uſed different languages, or at 
| leaſt different dialects of the ſame mother 1 275 and 
this could be no other than the language of (1) Japbet. 
The various names under which they are ng in 
hiſtory, were probably taken from their different (2) lead- 
ers or heads of families, who often gave names to the 
countries where they ſettled ; and which again were as 
often changed by new maſters ; ; but that general one of 
Soythians, from their arms, from their ſtrength and ſkill 


in managing the Bow ; for it ſeems to mean no more than 
( 3) Shooters or Bowmen. 


word Scythians. 


9 The memory of Japhet was as preſerved among the ancient 8 as 

appears from their Japetus, whom they ſeem to cail the Father of Speech 
and Lan guage. Ode Dm F α IAITETOZ wy Sropen en 3 3 Aby@ , Yay oy 2 S- 

ru. Ce Me, 9 To dy Joos , laeros ms wy ola Pn n orb. Phurnur. De | 
Nat. Deor. pag. 41. Ed. Gale. 

(2) Procopius makes the fame remark upon the different Goths of his 
time. ®wyy v. 4 we 62 lala Tor“ 194. wot dry ig fvis * i) &mulag mo marany ih us, 
| rope? 3 Lien TWy 214 OE nou oy ale pi Suu. Bell. Vandal. Lib. I. c. 2. I 
A Kolves 75 Dl dag zyo laeld uo, 701% 3 £ Lug us. Strabo Lib. X. P. 511. F 

(3) Salmaſius forms the Greek word züge from Tu, Ti, Tes, by ap- 
. of the ZEolic Sigma. De Helleniſtica. Pag. 369. But this derivation 
ſeems too far ſtrained; it is more eaſy perhaps to find it in their own lan- 
guages, as in the Saxon Scycan and Sceoran. Sagittare, To Shoot, whence 
8ceora Scots, the proper name of the Iriſh, whom Nennius calls in Latin 
Scythe, the Saxons Sceoran, Scyttan, and 8cyrripc, which is likewiſe Scy- 
 thians. And fo the Dutch Scutten, the Welch 7/cot, means both Scots ba 

Scythians. See Camden Proleg. de Scotis. 8 Jonas upon the * 
| 1 letter 
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That we may enter = the af- 
fairs of Europe where hiſtory begins, 
TOE of; let it be remembered, that the firſt in- 
habitants of Greece were (1) Barbarians ; by which word, 
I imagine, the older Greeks always meant Scythians, it 
being the common epithet beſtowed upon that people ; 
inſomuch that the terms Barbarian and Scythian are in a 
manner (2) ſynonymous. In later times, it is true, the 


Seythians the ſame 
with Barbarians. 


letter q has this remark. ch vocatur YR, à qua litera quidam putant 7rlandes 
vocari, quod in eorum lingua, quam alits fit frequentior. Nec bujus elementi notatio 
multum abludit, Yr bender bogie i. e. Yr ſignat Arcum intenſum; quo impri- 
mis utuntur Irlandi. Worm. Lit. Run. c.17: p.101. The firſt Hercules, out of 
whom the Greeks have made ſo many, was renowned for his Bow, and may 
be allowed to have been a Scythian, ſince the fable in Herodotus makes him 
ſomething more, the grandfather of the Scythians. Scythes, from whom the 
country was denominated, being the youngeſt of three ſons of Hercules, 
and preferred to reign, for his greater ſtrength in drawing his father's Bow. 
Herod. Lib. IV. Diodor. Lib. II. h | s E208 
I) Bugrntlor r fy © Manos ws & Thenommire Ono, bn e N Blver E ou = 
Batcaęsi q Is 7 1g n ovamace Eg WMW. Me Baycdpay ge m e Strabo 
Lib. VII. p. 321. e N | 
(2) Commentators have been much perplexed about that verſe in St Paul's 
Epiſtles, Coloſſ. c. 3. V. II. "Ore u n Ol 1% Iudαε O, afe:To pul 94 duese, 
BepSapor Exadus, Heros kee. Where there is an antitheſis, ſeemingly intend- 
ed to be carried on throughout, but in which the text, as it now ſtands, is 
a little defective. The word Zxvtrs Scythian may poſſibly be a Gloſs crept 
into the text, inſerted at firſt only to explain the more general word Bdg&az&- 
Barbarian; and perhaps the whole ought to be read, Where there is neither 
Gentile or Few, circumciſion or uncircumciſion, Greek or Barbarian, bond or free.. 
Thus I find it in the ancient Syriac verſion, which, I preſume, is much old- 
er than any Greek manuſcript of the Epiſtles now extant. The word "wal 
miſunderſtood ſeems to have given occaſion to the corruption. "Balurs, in 
the Syriac verſion, is ſometimes render'd 4rameans or Syrians, as Acts 20. v. 
21. Rom. 10. v.12. at other times Gentiles: by S. Jerom, Beza, and our 
Engliſh tranſlators, it is as often rendered Gyeeks, tho' I think improperly : 
for when ſet in oppoſition to Fews, it ſhould naturally mean Gentiles or Ido 
laters, ſuch as the Syrians were with reſpect to Abraham. In the Goſpel of 
8. John c.12. v.20. the Syriac renders it Gentiles, and with this agrees the Go- 
chic verſion, which may be older than S. Jerom's, by tranſlating it * | 
| | 5 entes, 
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Greeks, in imitation of the Egyptians, called without dif- 
tinction all other nations Barbarous; and therefore the 
Phenicians and Egyptians themfelves, who abounded. in 
ſcience, and brought colonies into their country, are ne- 
vertheleſs called Barbarous, upon account of their ſpeech. 
But theſe were not the Barbarians, who are (1) ſaid to be 
older than the Greeks; for there were natives of Greece, 
long before the arrival of the Phenicians and Egyptians. 
And who were thoſe natives, but the deſcendants of the 
firſt inhabitants, that is, Scythians or Barbarians? Whoſe 
language was likewiſe the primitive language of the coun- 


Gentes, and the Saxon hæ dene Ethnici. And the Apoſtle all along ſeems to 
have underſtood it in that ſenſe, as Rom. I. v. 16. 2. v. 9, 10. 1 Cor. 1. v. 
23. unleſs once where he oppoſes it to Barbarians, as Rom. 1. v. 14. D, 
294 23 ovPois v xg} dreh vis, 5 pe eie. and there it neceſſarily means 
| Greeks. S. Luke the Apoſtle's colleague is ſo to be underſtood, Acts 14. v. t. 
18. v. 4. 19. v. 10. 21. v. 28. as hkewife the Fathers and later Chriſtian 
writers. Os alete. idy 7+ Nogputos 5, dd, 72 EAAHN, & gag Iv ii cara, D Oc 
6r99dmy 5 $5 Kiergr. Clem. Alexand. Strom. VI. p. 638. Ed. Sylb. rhei 9% 
EAAHNQN Orvus Alan lui teronty Te Os 5 c mme Kyu v See Ts ERAH. 
NAN See. Socrat. Hiſt, Eecl. Lib. I. c. 2. And to go no further than 8. 
Epiphanius. FAAHNIEMOE d wy yeorwr F Expiry tropzaulv@” als To The Eifuro- 
,p Reſp. ad Epiſt. Acacii. K mgyemu Ede 6 prearmg F Tui cps wi T EA- 
AHNIZMON. Adv. Hæreſ. Lib. I. pag. 9. Am 5 2 Sig ior nd Abegap Sees 
EAAHNIEMOS. Id. ibid. Here we 2 the word vlugquis, or Gentiliſm, ap- 
plied to a people who lived at a time when the Greeks were ſcarce known, 
or had a name. Now let me fuppoſe that the Text, in conformity to the 
Syriac verſion, ſtood thus in the original : O u wn "Eanlu Y Lede, aferroph x) 
duescusia, ENA HdR, Sic iN Seis. Here the word is uſed in both ſen- 
ſes, and the proper antitheſis likewiſe preſerved, of Gentile and Jew, Greek 
and Barbarian: but a common tranſcriber, or even S. Jerom himſelf, might 
eaſily take the latter Ri to be redundant, thinking it equivalent to That 
which went before, and ſo wholly omitted it; and then, that the word Bay- 

_ Eaz@ might not ſtand alone without its oppoſite, took in Ex a gloſs, tho” 
it only ſignified the fame thing. If this is, as it ſeems to be, a corrupt read- . 
ing, I know no other way of accounting for it. pn . 

(1) on Sd Bagcdgan mur our migrnipanr Gio 5 J dgpᷣ⁰’ Bdgoagy, Pla- 
o in Cratylo. Vol. I. p. 42g. Ed. Serra. Ps 


C2 try, 
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try, though the Greeks were afterwards aſhamed of ſuch. 
an original. | ett 20 ts ants 
2&5 Here perhaps it may be objected, that 

l l the i ae bes: om of — was 

that of the (1) Pelaſgians; a people whoſe 
antiquity has made their pedigree ſo very obſcure, that 
ſome of the ancients thought, that they ſprung from the 
ſoil; and (2) modern writers, that they came from Phe- 
nicia, The later Greeks were no competent judges in this 
caſe; for they knew no more of the firſt peopling of their 
country, than we do of ours. And to ſay that the Pelaſ- 
gians were Phenicians, is an aſſertion, without the leaſt 
proof from ancient hiſtory. We are told by (3) Herodo- 
tus and (4) Strabo, that the Pelaſgians were great wan- 
derers, and that their ſpeech was barbarous ; characters 
ſuiting with the Scythians, rather than any other people. 
And for aught that appears to me, the Pelaſgians were 
only a branch of the Northern nations, and the firſt who 
grew famous for being a ſeafaring people, and from thence 
had their (5) name. 3 : 


were Scythians. 


(I) Ilinarys? F cel N Pad ug eU dgyubranar Menu Strabo Lib. VII. 


327 
F i See Mr Jackſon's Chronological Antiquities, Vol. 3. 
(3) To F Ilinazytoy mo os ,p ü To {ey 3D ul NH e ropnos* m 5 u οο⁰. 
u apr. Lib. I. F. 56. Hou of Tiraaoyet Edglagyy yaooas tres. F. 57. 
(4) Hod 5 1 7 To Eyes ae9s imuaguacis. Geogr. Lib. XIII. P- 621. 
(5) NEAAETOI foin IIEAATOE, The Sea. See Bp Cumberland's Orig. Gen- 
 tium Antiquiſſ. Pag. 295. The radical word is Peleg or Phaleg, ſignifying Di- 
viſion, the Sea being the great divider of people and countries; eſpecially 
the Archipelago, or Xgean Sea, where, as I ſuppoſe, the word firſt took 
its riſe. I might, if it was neceſſary, offer another conjecture, that they were 
ſo called from being a Diviſion, or detachment, from the main body of ſome 
other nation; and ſupport it by a ſimilar inſtance. For the Parthians are 
denominated from the Celtic Parth, a part, or Parthu to divide, (the He- 
brew is Parad) being a people by ſome means or other ſeparated _— the 
5 „ Eaſtern 
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1 „„ A. Hiſtory marks out two very diſ- 
10 TONES Of Os ringuiſhable periods of — 
tongue. The firſt language was the 
Pelaſgic, which in time grew obſolete, and gave place to 
the Hellenic; ſo called from Hellen a Scythian prince, 
ſaid to be the ſon of Deucalion, who reigned in Theſſaly. 
The Hellenic was again ſubdivided into ſeveral dialects, 
but not ſo altered as to become different languages. Both 
Pelaſgic and Hellenic without queſtion came from Scythia, 
and from one common root originally; and the former 
flouriſhed in Greece long before the ſettlements of thoſe 
tranſmarine colonies, under Cecrops, Danaus, Cadmus, and 
others. Nor was it confined to Greece; but by the Pe- 
laſgians or their anceſtors, was ſpread over Italy, and all 
parts of Europe: and I take it to be the ſame which an- 
tiquaries now agree to call the Celtic. This ſtill continues 

a living language, and allowing for length of time, and 
difference of countries, I ſuppoſe, not much different from 
the old Pelaſgic. Ho MEAS ton in 
„ The Hellenic Greek by mixture 
e of people, and by ftadied refine- 
ments, became in time a very mixt, but copious and har- 
monious language; and by its own merit and the works 


language. 


Eaſtern Scythians. They are called Hayate: and $.34/45 by Stephanus Byzan- 

tinus: And Juſtin ſays, Scythico ſermone Parthi Exules dicuntur. "Thoſe who can 
_ reliſh neither of theſe etymologies, may perhaps find ſatis faction in the opinion 
of Bochart and Salmaſius, *o derive the Pelaſgians from Peleg or Phaleg 
himſelf, a deſcendant of Sem, in whoſe time the earth was divided. S. Epi- 
phanius obſerves that Phaleg and his ſon Reu, or Ragau, came into Eu- 
rope: ber gy Pay o N mo 4 Bu pci ans Hi VEVCUXOTES mT Ts xi Sas peper, 194 
Tis ayToy Ya merrirermor, Hence Salmaſius derives the Greeks from Ra- 
gau: Pelaſgos d Phaleg, & Graecos, ſive Tauus, a Rhagau diftos eſſe, certa fides 
ft ex nominis indicio, & re ipſa. De Helleniſtica, Pag. 342. 


— 
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14 | of many excellent authors, has been preſerved from cor- 
1 ruption for many ages; and is likely to continue ſo for 
If ever. But when refined to the utmoſt, it could not other- 
1 wiſe happen, but that it muſt retain many words brought 
| in at firſt by Barbarians, as (1) Plato affirms. It is there- 
fore an errour in thoſe learned men, who are fond of de- 
riving all words, and eſpecially the Northern ones, from 
the Greek; for this is only going ſo far out of the way 
to prove a point: the Greek being not the (2) parent, but 
only a ſiſter of the Northern languages; and with as 
much, if not more, juſtice, may be ſaid to be derived 
from them. One mark of antiquity yet remains in the 
Northern languages, which they had in common with the 
Greek, though it is not to be found in the Roman; and 
that is the (3) Dual Number in Grammar. This, though 
_ extinct in Eng ih, is ſtill preſerved in the Saxon, Gothic, 
Franco- Teutonic, 4 in the modern Runic, or Icelandic. 
De Coles or Welt The names for the three divifions 
of the old world, Europe, Aſia, and 
| Libya, are not to be found in ſacred 
writ; nor could the Greek (4) hiſtorians diſcover, how or 


——ñ—— — — ̃ —— — — 


ern Scythians, 


(1) In Cratylo. ubi ſupra. 

(2) Licet vero plurimas originationes videar ad fantes Græcos retuliſſe, non tamen 
hoc ita velim accipi, quaſi lingue ſue partem patres naſtri hauſerint a Græcis; cum 
veritati magis videatur conſentaneum vererem Gracam Scythicamque, nec non ipſam - 

Gothicam, ex velere Scythia provementem, a communi aliqua origine proma- 
* of multique adeo viri longe doctiſſimi illam potius ex hac, quam banc ex illa de- 
fumptam tenſeant. Junii Pref. ad Gloſſar. Gothicum. 
(3) Vid. Thom. Mareſchall. Not. in Verſion. Gothicam. IS 404, 415, 
41 & Et Cl. Hickefii Thel. Ling. Septentr. 


(4) OS r 2 alda im e, way ie 55. ble e eld ma 1440, £770) las re. 
14 YEH). —n) Epen 550 61 Ns Ser MVOOKETEL eas aL da y Dp 9 L ö y To 
it 
| $7942 Tat Ter, de If ns fy & 0 Ries Fs £704, Herodot. Lib. IV. S. 45. 


when 
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when the began. - ( 1 Ephorus divided the inhabitants by 
the four cardinal points, allotting the Eaſt to the Indians, 
the South to the Æthiopians, the Weſt to the Celtes, and 
the North to the Seythians. (2) 8. Epiphanius calls Eu- 

rope a part of Scythia; and (3) Ptolemy calls it Celtica 
or Celto-Galatia. The Celtes then, or Weſtern Scythians, 
were the inhabitants of Europe; the ſame with the (4) Ga- 
latæ of the Greeks, and Galli of the Romans; and even 
theſe (5) Heraclides of Pontus called Hyperboreans; a ſuf- 
ficient indication of their Northern extraction. But as to 
the meaning of the word, I think we are ſtill in the dark: 
for no one can believe, that they deſcended from (6) Cel- 
tus ſon of Hercules by Celtina daughter of king Bretan- 
nus, or from (7) Celtus fon of Polyphemus the Cyclops 
and Galatea ; and no deſcendant of Noah has as yet been 
produced to countenance an etymology. Only (8) Gomer 
is faid to be their founder, as (9) Magog of the northern 
OO I think it cannot be determined, whether the 


1) Mlle; N . EePoggs 0 aH . + Adele Mee, 56 no ty of wits 7 Eü- 
gehen N Th * T ge, e TW Mu, Tom! 605 Tearmgy egy dinner, To es Ty 
Gmaichria yd * Nen ess „ d Al Oo ng Dee o Je KeaTes* e Lela. a avtuoy 
Suu dug. Strabo Lib. I. pag. 34. | 

(2) To Ts Egan ita VV UKATRES: md m⸗ ED ge. S. Epiphan. = ſupra 

Ne. 

( 30 20 N eos. : Boggay 294 Alea S bd TE es 22 To x7 mT Keamganamay 3 6 * 
rund Rau nlu. . Quadripart. A | 

(4) Ove N more au, ration Tah eg iEevinuos. Ke Jap z Te opas. 70. ane, 

) D mois axis Grouatorn. Pauſan. Attic. Pag. 6. Ed. Sylb. 

(5) Vid. Plutarch. in Camillo. 

(5) Vid. Parthen. Nic. Amat. c. 30. Diodor. Lib. V. 

(7) Vid. Appian. Bell. Illyric. 

(8) Tix I vu Boller Tanda; zt dl us, relate 3 M οπ] “e, ert ner. 
Joſeph. Antiq. Lib. 5 

(9) Magens vl ade Un aul Mawyes „rofl y rug uno: Tri dag N UT Ou TW): [Gre- 
cis] Solus. Idem Antiqu. Lib. I. + 

| Celts, 
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Celtz, or Celto-Scythz, were cotemporary with the Cim- 
merians, or perhaps before them in their migrations ; nor 
whether they were only Cimmerians, who aſſumed that 
name after their ſettlements in Europe. If they brought 
it with them from Aſia, they ſhould ſeem to be the firſt, 
diſtinguiſhed by a proper name, who diſperſed themſelves 
over theſe Weſtern n 4 

A late learned and ingenious (1) au- 
The þ rf wars Bk thor brings this people rr — 
the higher Aſia; and has given them 
a moſt prodigious empire, extending 
almoſt from one end of Europe to the other, and con- 
taining beſides immenſe territories in Aſia and Africa. He 
with ſome reaſon fixes the centre of this empire in Greece, 
and the Iſles of the Mediterranean: and further proves, 
that Uranus or. Cœlus, Saturn, and Jupiter, the firſt dei- 
ties of the Greeks, were no imaginary beings; but the 
true names of Celtic Emperors, who were likewiſe known 
by the more general one of Titans. The Titans indeed, 
in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, were the offspring of Ceelus 
and his ſiſter Terra, Titza Tala, Tit, or Tid, in Hebrew 
and Scythian ſignifying Earth ; whence they are called 
Ties, Gigantes, Terrigenæ, oi Sons of the Earth; and, 
I luppole, were what both Greeks and Romans meant by 
Aindofores, Indigenæ, and Aborigines. Becauſe they had no 
knowledge of any people before them: and therefore call- 
ed them the (2) parents of mankind. This opinion has 


Titans, were 305 
thians. 


(1) Dr Pezron. Antiquities of Nations. 
(2) "Aims wh cel, Ten —— Arati Phœnom. v. 16. 
Oi Je DEITECAY Joray Tos Tig Pamy. Schol. in loc. | | 


ES © euecoy m x 76M ud x 2 cao. Orph. Hymnus 1 in Titanes. 


been 
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been controverted by ſeveral writers, and particularly by 
a very learned (1) one of our own nation; who ſuppoſes 
the Titans to have been Phenicians, or Egyptians the 2 
terity of Ham, and not of Japhet. 

The Phoniciin and . he Phenician and Egyptian an- 


Egyptian Antigui- 


Lies. 


| of diſplaying abundance of curious 
- 33 And yet, at the ſame time a common under- 

ſtanding may perceive, that the hiſtorical records of both 
thoſe ancient nations could go no higher than Uranus, Sa- 
turn, and the Titans; whoſe actions are likewiſe the firſt 
events mentioned in Grecian hiſtory. But when we con- 
ſider the turn and humour of thoſe nations; the pride 
they took in (a) arrogating to their ſeveral countries the 


origin of human race, as well as of all arts and ſciences; 
we need not wonder at their. claiming the firſt Gods or 


Heroes, of whom there was any memory, or tradition. 


I think it cannot be denied, that theſe Gods reigned over 


all thoſe countries; but it is not certain that they were 


born in any of them. The Egyptians and Phenicians, it 
muſt be owned, are not ſo eaſily detected in their preten- 


ſions as the Greeks ; ; who by the many exploits attributed 


to their ſeveral Gods and Heroes, diſcover, that though 
they often went by one name, yet they muſt have been 


9 perſons, and lived i in very different times; and 1 


(a) Jackſon s Chro nological Antiqui ties. Vol. 3. pag. 

(2)  Mimp Alun aermigparier ae Apollon. Ar 7b. 4. V. 268. 
vide Sanchoniathbn Phœnic. Hiſt. apud Euſeb. * ag Lib. I. Dio- 
5 dor. Sic. Hiſt, Lib. I, | 


* believe 


tiquities have afforded men of more 
refined imagination, an opportunity 
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believe: the oldeſt of them will. always be found to have 


been Barbarians or Scythians. 


It is a thing very well deſerving our 
7 "-- notice, that ſome of the moſt polite 


nations in all ages have valued them- 
ſelves upon being deſcended from Scythian conquerors. 
Thus the · Indian Moguls at preſent boaſt of their deſcent 
from Tamerlane : almoſt all the (1) Royal Families of Eu- 
rope claim kindred with the Goths : and we may ſee by 
our own (2) hiſtory how careful the Saxon princes were to 
trace up their ſeveral pedigrees to Woden. The Greeks, 
|  Phenicians, and Egyptians, did the ſame thing, only with 
this difference; They would have it thought, that the 

were natives of their reſpective countries; and I 
make no doubt, but each one had as good a right to 
them as the other. Either therefore they did not (3) know, 


or were (4 unwilling to tell, from whence the Gods came; 3 


FRY Vide Heilcich Zeellii Genealogiam inſignium Europæ Imperatorum, 


Regum, Principum, a Gothis deducta. Regiomont. 1563. 8vo. 

2) Annales Saxon. Aﬀer Menevenſis Ingulfus. Florentinus Vigorn. 
W ilt, Majors. &c. 
| (3) * l Sr & Men ixgovy 7 7 Oxy, en N ale! Tou- . d roc Te mvis u kid, 3 
Bastard bie s mew ic &) Me, ws eimei My. Herodot. Lib. II. 5. 5 3. 


% To diſguiſe had conceal the true nature, Ig, and hiſtory, of the 


Gods, ſeems to me to have been the chief deſign of all the Egyptian myſte- 
ries, that have made ſo much noiſe in the world; and the 7 — 4 and other 
nations copied, and enlarged the plan. Euhemerus the Meſſenian was the 
Firſt, who Uared to divulge the ſecret; and taught that the Gods were mor- 


tal men deified, Generals, Admirals, and Kings: but he only got the name 


of Atheiſt for his Pains. Edngzge Ts Mtorlwis oracle magen Habr res, os ab. 
anyeg o quel bm ug} armor dope, mon „dann grammar P olli. 


vns, gde vouuloluus Ore dy- du eyes Pwr, eig brojun Dre ν Nevdpyo! x9) 
Ber ο Plutarch. de Tide & Oſfiride. Ennius tranſlated the Sacred Hiſtory of 


Euhemerus into Latin, which is now loſt, but quoted by Tully, Varro, 
TOW Joſephus, Lactantius, Minucius Felix, and others. N 
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ec that Uranus had almoſt the whole world under his do- 
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for it was impoſſible that they ſhould be born in 2 
different places. 


Uranus King of . But the Greeks, bn and E- 


yptians were not the only people, who 
. lane, opfind that Watr cou ntry was the birth- 


place of the Gods; for the (1) Atlantians, mentioned by 


Diodorus, put in che ſame claim and their account ſeems 
to me the moſt authentic of any, and that from which 


the reſt were borrowed. The. Atlantians ſaid, that the 


Gods were born among them; and that Uranus their 
e firſt King had by ſeveral women Fourty Five children, 
<« Eighteen of which were by Titza, each having his pro- 


ce per name, but from their mother called Titans. — and 


« minion, the Northern and Weſtern parts.” 
which laſt- — ſhould ſeem to be meant, at leaſt all 


Europe with northern: Aſia ; and this includes the Scy- 
thians, who were never (2) ſubdued d by any other people. 
If ſo, Uranus was a Seythian phe; and probably a great- 


er potentate, than cit Tamerlane; or Gengizchan ; tho 


by (3) length of time, and the team of fo many dif- 


(x) — N Mr $/ ed Twp euTois. Sous pag —— bu hefe * 
are nag abi Ovegriy Banoo — hen g 4 . chgdU mh Mei, 8 
lu Tos N Alas Farvgay * J Agum maus. — | Olpaus A buddy n ved maids 


in wolle u, TWTE eg Tos moone iu 9 nem b 0 A u u Tra, 


bye. I thay 7 1 ius vis, rauf 9 my TH * Co luurese brad. Timiras. Diodes. - 


Lib. 


(2) 13 Aſæ ter axafoere Scytbæ, ipft 7 perpetuo ab alieno imperio aut in- 


tatti, aut imvifli manſere. Juſtin, Hiſt. Lib. II. Get funt qui & nunc Gothi, 


uos Alexander evita pronuntiavit, Pyrrbus exborruit, Ceſar declinavit. Orol. 


Len. 


155 'Ny d & ter, gie, 1 los, 1 # il mggaaurirnen cel. * 
luiud F sbrar, Bai id. Plato in Critia. p- 109. Ed. Serran. 


3 ferent 
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ferent nations, his hiſtory is quite obſcured, and loſt in 


fable. 
Who theſe Atlentiona were, it 
; 2. 152 * may be worth while to enquire. 


The ancient geographers afford us 
No light i in the caſe; and Diodorus does not inform us 
from whence he had his relation. He took them to be 
an African people dwelling near mount Atlas ; but ſeems 
to have been deceived by the ſimilitude of names, or by 
ſome fabulous traditions. He has fortunately told us, that 
the Amazons were their neighbours ; which perhaps indu- 
ced him to believe, that the oldeſt of that name too were 
Africans. But if ever there were any ſuch people as the 
Amazons, from all the accounts that are left, they muſt 
have been a Northern nation. We hear of them as early 
as the Titan war, and the fiege of Troy; and their actions 
ſeem to be limited to the Northern parts of Aſia and Eu- 

rope. And Diodorus's on account of his African Ama- 

Zons, and their wars with the Thracians, is enough to per- 

ſwade us that they were Scythians. It might happen, 
that in ſome particular Scythian ſtates, the ſovereign power 
ſometimes devolved upon a female; or might be (1) le- 
gally lodged in that ſex. But the moſt probable opinion is, 
that the Amazons were only the wives and daughters of 
Scythian warriours, who fought as well as their fathers, 

1 and brothers; 1 cuſtem not extinct even in the | 


1 3 2% Ps, SY * 2 pr 4 pat - 
oy ie 3 . 2 e * - "> > , 
* n Sony 5 * * „ 2 r Pubs 44S C 0 — 
* "hv CLIT TSS ooo OA. af eg EI PTY . : : L n . 
FTT Oe es ot a CY eo es | p . 25 j T 
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a) See Sir John Chardin's Travels. Engl. Fol. Liowd. 1687. pag. 188. 
Primi Meotide TuvarxotggTewuer, regna Amazonum, Pomp. Mela. Lib. I. c. 22. 
Suionibus Sitonum gentes continuantur. Cetera ſi _, uno di Nn, ou Feming 
dominatur. Tacit. de Mor. Germ. 


time. 
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time of (1) Mithridates, nor- to this day: but that they 
were a ſeparate ſtate of women, is no better than a fable. 

The Atlantians hiſtory of their 
The rat Wand, | hin Uranus, has all the een 
nd de. pfl truth, tho' it is ſupported only 
by fable. (2 ) Plato has preſerved. an old Egyptian rumour 
concerning the great Atlantic Iſland; by which undoubt- 
edly was meant the country of the Atlantians. He ſays it 
was as large as Aſia and Libya, whence (3) ſome have 
imagined that it was the New World, or America; tho” 
he adds, that it was ſwallowed up in one day by the O- 
cean, and was never ſince to be found; this indeed looks 
a little ſuſpicious. Plato took the whole ſtory from the 
poems of Solon, who learnt. it from the Egy ptian prieſts. 
But as the Egyptians were a people of fertile imagination, 
the (4) authors of Fable; whatever hiſtory the Greeks re- 
ceived from them, was, as 1 preſume, all perverted in this 
manner. I can collect no more from this incredible ſto- 


ry, than that the Egyptians defignedly confounded the 


(1) After the flight of Mithridates; ; among the. captives, and hoſtages 
ſent by the Albanians and Iberians to Pompey, there were found a great 
number of women, who had received as many wounds, as the men. Haba 
M iy * Tois S pole 294 mois alu rute ccd Turalxis c beuura F avdpoy allume Ku- 
. x94 keſbrery Autres W e N Lo ey a, jerroyedoy a ; Aualiris, ei nds - 
xtνjẽ dag Fuvaiias of Th. N Edle vgALow AualGyas. Appian. Bell. Mithrid. pag. 
242. Ed. Steph. Modern travellers, who treat of the countries on the North 
and Eaſt ſides of the Caſpian ſea, unanimouſly agree that the Tartar women 

to war with the men, and armed in the ſame manner. Baſilius Batatzi in 
ls Greek map of the Caſpian ſea, printed at London 1730, ſays he ſaw two 
warriour virgins of the Caſac country, who had been taken priſoners by the 
Bucharians, inhumanly put to death in cold blood. Vid. Art. 4. 
(2) In his Timeus and Critias. 

(3) Mercator, Sanſon, Joh. de Laet. Not. ad Hug. Grot. Orig. Gen, 
American. p. 70. Horn. Orig. Gent. Americ, Lib. 2. c. 6. J 

(4) n 1 Twy ane. Tzetzes. Allegor. 


hiſtory 
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hiſtory of the Gods; and that this country owed its de- 
ſtruction more to their prieſts, than to the eneroachments 
of the Sea. I am therefore of opinion that the Atlantic 
Iſland, as it is called, was then and ſtill is in being; tho 
I cannot entirely agree with the learned (1) Olaus Rud- 
beck, who from a laudable partiality to his native coun- 
try, has taken a great deal of pains to prove that Sweden 
was the place, I ſo far agree with him, That the Atlan- 
tians could not be inhabitants of Africa, notwithſtanding 
the names of the mountain, and of the ſea that waſhes 
that coaſt ; nor yet can I think that they were of Europe; 
but of Aka, and far remote from Scandinavia eaſtward. 
The Atlantic ſea might be denominated from a people, 
and that people from a man. Atlas is a Northern name; 
the firſt, of whom we have any knowledge, was the fa- 
mous Aſtronomer, and (2) general of the Titan army a- 
gainſt Jupiter; the ſame = 1s thought to have given 
name to the mountain. But (3) Apollodorus, correcting 
thoſe authors who wrote before him concerning the Heſ- 
perides, directs us to look for Atlas, not in Libya, but 
among the Hyperboreans : and (4) others, who place him 
not ſo far North, allot him a ſeat on mount Caucaſus, 
with his brother Prometheus, The Atlantides, or Atlan- 
tians, were his deſcendants as all (5) authors are __—; 


(i) Vide Atlantica. Par. . Cap. 1 5 | 
(2) Atlanti autem, qui Dux eorum | Titanum] fuit, cali A fornicem ſuper hume- 
ros impoſuit, qui adbuc dicitur colum ſu uſtinere. Hygin. Fab. CL. 


{C37 Toure 9 oy, * ws mvis tiny, &y Aton, D n F Ahavms Ly Tangkaftas. Bibl. 8 
Lib. II. c. 4. 5. 10. p. 117. Ed. Gale. 


(4) "ATM% Na Bamovs e iy Th n yup Apradia” OXe1 3.6 W 
Kawggoroy og@7. Dionyſ. Halic. Ant. Rom. Lib. I. p- 49. « 


(5) Diodorus Siculus, Lab. III. Apollodorus, Lib. UI. 8,18. N 
and 
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and this was their family name, like that of the Titans. 
As Atlas was a man of ſcience, and (1) ſaid to be the firſt 
who made a veſſel, and navigated the Seas; I make no 
queſtion, that he firſt gave name to the Atlantic Sea ; 


but this name was anciently of more general Genification 
than at preſent; meaning the Sea that encompaſſed the 


whole earth, and was (2) called by the northern people 


The Ocean; by the ſouthern Aſiaties The Great Sea; and 
by the Greeks the Atlantic and External Sea; to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the inland ſeas, Caſpian, Euxine and Medi- 
terranean ; comprehending all other ſeas however now de- 


nominated, Hyperborean, Scythian, German, Britiſh, In- 
dian &c. The name took its riſe in the North or North 


Eaſt; and I ſuſpe& that (3) Pliny's Mare Amalchium of 
Hecatzus, was the True Mare Ailanticum of the Titans; 


and the Sea that firſt began to be fo called. When al 


(1) A 0 Aloe a ces e Nad dau Fax 8 Thy del Actors c. "Clem. As. 
Strom, Lib. I. . 
| AD dm bAob@gover 5 2, ode. 
IId ons Gerdi ev, . oe Te Nerat awms 
. i Mods at rudy TE 8. e apupis Exon. Homer. Odyſ. A.V. 62. | 
(2) NKEANOE. O H 6 e Thu 1 ÞaCwerves iy F Tleymoda mis Towetau 
FlegTzyopeuse N Thu ECW Odneflay tncivor F 08 moot tf BapCdproy DH. Of 5 Y Amay 
eie Mea Odxanay* Of 5 Bunte ATAuyTxoy TN. Stephanus de Urb. Om- 
nir enim Terra que colitur a vobis anguſta verticibus, lateribus latior, quædam eft 
inſula circumfuſa illo mari, quod Athlanticum, quod Magnum, quem Oceanum ap- 
pellatis in terris. Somn. Scip. apud Macrob. Lib. II. C. 5. 'H ein pl AUD 
| Age . Nxeayw. Strabo Lib. 2. H Mead Ocactort, x94 Thw olala, Men 
 xow inbuceem N Xectyos we nu, * lathe 5 alf tx unf. 'O wy d Vow ie 
"Apzrai mae A ApKTIXOS #9 Boperos Neva. Je d Ad To ler aus mhidnen, ail dds N-. 
via O, To dmwTzesr Teuer Tt 2 Ber rums N- .. ON aums F& ovuras * Keg- 
vioy MN % 9 ITemycs, 9 Nitess, Emonopuaemes. Agathem. Geogr. Lib. II. P- 244. 
Ed. Gron. 
— Septentrionalis Oceanus, Amalchium eum Heeat eus appellat a Paropamiſo 


amne, qua Scythiam alluit, quod nomen Jus ent lingua fig niſicat Congelatum. 
Plin. Hiſt. Lab. IV. c. 13. 
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knowledge of the Northern hiſtory and geography was 
loſt among the Greeks, and arts and ſciences ſpread! more 
ſouthward; that part only of the great Ocean, meaſured 
from the Bririſh iſles to the e retained the old 1 name 
of Atlantic, (1) | 

The Titans on account ob the wrongs 
| 9525 25 Wo done to their mother Titæa, and per- 
* haps to themſelves, agreed to (2) depoſe 
their father Uranus: which when they had effected, Sa- 
turn the (3) youngeſt, but moſt cunning, of them all, al- 
ſumed the empire, upon certain conditions agreed: upon 
between him and his eldeſt brother Titan. The common 
(4) tradition is, that Titan bound Saturn by an oath, to 
deſtroy all his male iſſue; that the empire after his de- 
ceaſe might return to the race. of Titan: whence came 
the fable of Saturn's devouring his children. : But the. chief 
article, as I conjecture, was an equal diviſion of the pro- 
vinces among them; which not being duly performed, 
from thence enſued all thoſe Titan wars with the Gods; or 
with thoſe who took part with Saturn and his ſon * 


(1) Here, I cannot but offer a conjecture upon a ſmall reading i in Lactan- 
tius, relating to the laſt end of Uranus king of the Atlantians. Cui igitur 
ſacrificare Jupiter potuit niſi Cælo avo? quem dicit' Eubemerus in Oceano mortuum, 
& in oppido Aulatia ſepultum. De Fall. Relig. Lib. I. $. 11. For Aulatia, I 
would here read Atlantia; tho' the ſituation of the one is no more known, 
than of the other. 

(2) Sanchoniath. Phœnic. Hiſt. apud Euſeb. Apollodor. Lib. I. p. 2. Ed. 
Gale. Heſiod. Theogonia. v. 164. &c. 
(3) Tes 5 wy ada Me Kggves &YKuNopurmns 

cob ready, Heſiod. Theog. V. 137. 
(4) _ "Opnus u a Keoro Means Tiny Sour, | 

Ms 4 7 apTive, 9 air N Ws gaomedon 

Abs, d meas Te Keovo : ies M 

Sibyllin. Orac. Lib. III. p. b. 22). Ed. 8 


Saturn i 
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Saturn rejoned over Saturn, who on the diſmembering 
ho IV en Nr. of the Titan empire, is ſaid to have 
5 1kreeigned over the (1) Weſtern parts, 
ſeems to have taken not only more than his ſhare, but 
the moſt rich and fruitful countries; ſuch as the conti- 
nents lying upon the Mediterranean, Syria, Egypt, Greece 
with the iſles, Italy, Gaul, Spain &c. By this fituation he 
had the advantage of Shipping, which perhaps the other 
Titans wanted, and were not acquainted with, for the art 
does not appear to have been then long found out; and 
by this means became more than a match for them. ö 
. 8 The Titans ſeem to have kept 
55 ihe *p! e poleſion of the (2) Northern parts, 
nenen“ and to have made ſeveral attempts 
to recover the others; and ſometimes not without ſucceſs, 
as is plainly intimated by the (3) flight of the Gods into 
Egypt; till after a (4) ten years ſtruggle, or more, they 
were in the end entirely ſubdued by Jupiter. In the 
Northern parts therefore, if any where, I think we may 
expect to find them. The Titans and their offspring are 
deſcribed as men of gigantic ſtature ; and this has always 


(1) $201 T Kepvoy x7! mw Emeiay, x Aulw, im Js I IN ro 0 gur 15 Tis 
aess hariggy Toms vie Tw Beamer, Diodor. Lib. III. p. 136. Vid. etiam | 
Lib. V. Vit BT. A Bois | 


(2) When the Titans were worſted in the war with the Gods, they re- 
treated to the great and well fortified cave called Cira in the country of the 
Getes, as is reported by Dion Caſſius. Em m e mh Keiflu nul ig g- 
rea. [Craſſus] Tim gag wo Te hun xg} bp Dy Te b dy, ws Y ae Tirzyas 

ts oum, 1 Thu Way Tyy Nero ? Otay Jy api M uνα‘ avyrgrapuyer whevedu, Hiſt. 
Rom. Lib. 51. p. 530. „ 5 

(3) Apollodor. Lib. I. c. 6. Ovid. Metamorph. Lib. V. Antoninus Li- 
beralis Metamorph. c. 28. VVV STE: 

0 (4) : 5 Zuut qu $144.,30170 Arg: metss T Lyane. He ſiod. Theog. v. 6 3 6. 


Maget 5 auTey iviewrss M,. Apollod. Lib. I. c. 6. 
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been a principal (1) character of the Scythians, whether 
under the — of (2) Celtes, or (3) Cimbrians. 
The Hyperboreans were of the Titan race, according to 


the poet (4) Pherenicus: (5) Titan himſelf gave name to 
the Cimmerian hers, if we may believe the oldeſt 


traditions : the Thracians, who were undoubtedly of Scy- 
thian extraction, are called by a Thracian, or one who 


perſonated a Thracian poet, the (6) deſcendants of the Ti- 
_ tans: and the ſcene of ſome of the Titan battles was in 
Thrace. If we deſcend to the Grecian mortal kings, or 
to thoſe who came after the Gods; we ſhall find that 
Deucalion, one of the firſt, if not the very firſt, was a 
Titan king; for he was the ſon of (7) Prometheus a Ti- 
tan, the ſon of Japetus brother of Saturn; and conſequent- 


| (1) Ultra Tanaim amen colentes Scytbas, quorum neminem adeo humilem eſſe, 
ut bumeri ejus non poſſent Macedonis militis verticem æquare. Quine. Curtius Hiſt. 
Lib. VII. c. 4. 
(2) EIn 5 ot Kam lu xp y tg pan Ker Tes apud. Pauſan. in Pho- 
cic. Pag. 647. Ed. Sylb. 
(3) Ker LAME * ee [Cimbri] "REF" BR n 7 erm & + * @xeayer 
7 Tois fei d F Hum. Plutarch. in Mario. 


(4) Tos TrgCoptur, F F Trranxs Mus Pep bye Prony 70, ves po deus. 
AAS Tanfcoftor, 01 e pur ric 
© New vo Am amet nt boo. 


Ne & top Be9THEw 45 al Av ouriten | 
Tudor EnNapirmes, iv dpbyuoy al pier 


| IId Boptato vH Aer, Aye. Schol. in Pind. Olymp. III. 
(5 —— BOOE norod E , ee, 
Alpme, ore Wweouww Booxabms dort TITAN 
. Twp zv Beleg mow er guns. Orph. Argon. v 1054. 
(6) Tinlibi⸗ raus, Te Y Otegrs ανν,˖d. NA 

Hle p e me Thpar, Orph. Hymn. in Titan. 

(7) N mb ws 
1 Tina legpmSove,. Sophocl. dip. C olon. 
— "Fog Tlegpnous 
| Iammovidus dh Tikes AcungAiove, Apollon. Arg. Lib. 3. 


ly 
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ly only two generations removed from the true Titans. 

This vaſt antiquity has render'd his hiſtory as obſcure as 

that of the Gods, for it has never yet been made clear ; 

the Greeks having perplexed it with another of the ſame 

—_ name, who muſt have lived long after him. The firſt 
Deucalion however was a (1) Scythian; and that there 
were other Titans among the — — will be ſeen here- 

after. At preſent our bufineſs with the Titans goes no 

further than Europe. How largely they were intereſted 

there, ſufficiently appears from what has been already men- 

tioned of Uranus and Saturn; and is further confirmed 

by the victories of Jupiter, who ſubdued the Titans from 

(2) Ehe. in Thrace, to ( 3) Tarteſſus in the fartheſt 


boundaries of 8 Spain. eo 
| It is more than probable, that 


Th Ti 23 (J one common language once pre- 
uni 10 vailed over all Europe; nor can any 
rope. 


other period be aſſigned for an uni- 
verſal language, chan this of the Titan empire. The re- 
mains of ſuch a language are ſtill found in various parts 


(1) Oi & oy _ AcuzgAlove > SxuRre 7 Togy Ln ayer vom 41 & 7 
. may dtp Men. Lucian de Dea Syria. 
(2) Mem 5 mwm F l Thy TI. Terr tnouluay F eg Tos ddurdmec COT 
Hegrxans mois Ieots owe u &, 2 o a ff Twfuav * xv: Ly eons. 
Diodor. Lib. V. p. 222 
(3) Ats wimmourns F naieg Keorer & Bamneict, 0 40 7 dear a ly Duero, 
Tiparne, of TN Sau hapannurris, ty Tame ( wins N ay an ; md rea 
pee x7 Ang TOAE(42Y meptoxoveter. Zel- A muuurnicas aui, 1g, 
WeTEATY, aurde eis Epics ml aue Kegrp Þ au fai hci Del d . Didym. Schol. 
in Iliad. ©. v. 479. Saltus vero Tarthefiorum, in in quibus Titanas bellum adverfus 
Deos geffiſſe proditur, incoluere Curetes. Juſtin. Hiſt. Lib. 44. F. 4. 
(4) Inachus Oceans filius, ex Archia ſorore ſua procreavit Phoroneum, qui primus 
mortalium dicitur regnaſſe. Homines ante ſecula multa fine oppidis legibuſqae vitam 


exegerunt, una » loquentes, * Jovis imperio. Hygin. Fab. 143. 
. E WEE of 
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of Europe; and thoſe parts are clearly corners, and hiding 
places, where people having no commerce but with them- 
ſelves, it was ſecured from the inroads of later languages. 
Such are the mountains of Biſcay, the retreat of the old 
Cantabrian ; which is ſtill preſerved entire in ſpight of all 
the conqueſts that kingdom has undergone from Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, Goths, and Moors. The old Gallic 
gave way to the Teutonic, but is ſtill ſpoken in Armori- 
ca, or Baſs Bretany. The Britiſh ſunk under the Roman 
yoak ; and would have been utterly extirpated by the Sa- 
xons, had it not taken refuge in Wales and Cornwal ; in 
which laſt place it is now almoſt extinct. The Highlands 
of Scotland, and the numerous iſles upon that coaſt, are fo 
many barriers of this ancient language ; and above all Ire- 
land, where it is thought to be preſerved moſt uncorrupt : 


at leaſt I have reaſon to think, that the (1) Iriſh agrees 


1) The reader I believe will be pleaſed with a curious anecdote, which 
I ſometime ſince received from a moſt learned and worthy friend, the Reve- 
rend Mr John Reynolds Canon of Exeter, and Fellow of Eaton College. 
Eaton Jan. 22.1755. — In my middle age, at a particular friend's houſe, 
* found a near relation of his, one Mr Hutchins of Frome, juſt come into 
* England out of Spain from Bilboa, where he had belonged to the Factory 
* the better part of Twenty years; who among other things told us; That 
© while he was there, ſometime after the Proteſtants became intire maſters 
of Ireland, there came over to Bilboa an Iriſh Roman Catholic prieſt, that 
* knew neither Engliſh, nor Spaniſh. When the perſon, to whom he was 
recommended, being at a loſs what to do, brought him to the Engliſh 
Factory; to ſee if any one there underſtood Iriſh, but to no purpoſe : till 
« ſome Mountain Biſcainers, that uſed Bilboa Market, coming to the houſe 
here he lodged, and talking together, were perfectly underſtood by Him: 
* and on his accoſting them in Iriſh, he was as well underftood by Them; 
to the great ſurprize of all that knew it, as well Spaniards as Engliſh. The 
* narratour of this fact in his own knowledge, I am ſatisfied, was too ſenſi- 
ble to be impoſed on himſelf, and too honeſt to impoſe on others; and as 
che was no ſcholar, he had no hypotheſis to ſerve. And the matter of fact 
« itſelf is, as I take it, ſo conſiderable in regard to Britiſh antiquities, that 
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the neareſt with the old Cantabrian. Theſe all differ from 
each other a little in dialect, but by undeniable marks ap- 
pear to have ſprung from one common root, and That a 
ſiſter dialect of the (1) Hebrew. Antiquaries are ſufficient- 
ly juſtified in calling theſe dialects Celtic, becauſe they are 


the firſt known language in Europe or Celtica. Perhaps 
they may deſerve a much higher title, namely that of the 
Univerſal Language of the poſtdiluvian world. For, be- 
ſides their affinity to the Hebrew, (2) authors find that 
; their remains ſtill exiſt in the moſt diſtant parts of the 


„ it were pity it ſhould be. buried in 8 and 1 I am glad of 
this opportunity of communicating it to you. „What now muſt we think 
of a certain great maſter of languages? Not one /ingle word, ſays he, of the 
Iriſn tongue agrees with the Cantabrian or Biſcaian, which is the true old Spaniſh. 
_ Hiſtory — Druids. Pag. 133. That great genius Mr Edw. Lhuyd, was of 

a quite different epi 2 he has given us a hundred Iriſh words, that 
agree with the Biſcayan; and could have added many more, but for want 

of room. See Arch. Britan, Oxon. 1707. At Y Kymry, or Pref. to the Welſh. 
How cautions ſpould we be, of relying too much on the bold aſſertions of Critics or 
Antiquaries ! Nazarenus. Par. 2. pag.8. 

(1) Vid. D. Joh. Davies Præf. ad Grammar. Chmbid: Beige Lond. 1627. 
Et ejuſdem Pref. ad Dictionar. Cambro-Britan. Lond. 1632. Rowland Mo- 
na Antiq. Reſtaur. Dublin. 1722. Sect. VI. & Pag. 275, 276, 289. 

(2) See an Eſay on the Antiquities of Britain and Ireland, by the Reverend Mr 
David Malcolm. Edingb. 1738. This Eſſay was publiſhed by way of Speci- 
men and Propoſals, in ſeveral detached pieces, or Letters. Having heard 
nothing of it ſince, 1 the author did not meet with proper encourage 
ment, and therefore never compleated his deſign. Mr M ole obſerves 
that the inhabitants of St Kilda, the moſt 3 Iſle ay Scotland, have a 
dialect near akin to the Chineſe language. From a ſhort vocabulary of In- 
dian words, correſponding with the Highland Scotch, which Mr Water has 
iven us in his Deſcription of the Iſthmus of Darien, pag. 186, 187, 188, he 
Tk kewiſe concludes that the Darien language was the ſame as the Celtic. 
And if we may believe our news writers, who ſeem to deliver it upon good: 
authority; The Soldiers of the Highland Regiment, lately ſent to North 
America, were received by the Savages as brethren and countrymen, upon 
aceount of 7, heir Garb, Manners, and a JOS agreement in their Perch. 


Old 
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Old World, from the ſunriſing to the fartheſt Weſt ; as 
alſo in America. F ee 

8 : We ſaid before, that the North- 
700 TE 8 ern and Eaſtern parts of Europe 
were the firſt that received inha- 
bitants ; and therefore if there is any language, now ſub- 
fiſting, more ancient than the Celtic, I think it muſt be 
that of the Finns and Laplanders ; who might be deſcen- 
dants of thoſe firſt inhabitants, driven by new colonies to 
the extremities of that cold climate; for it is not likely 
that they ſettled there by choice. (1) Some have thought 
their languages a little different from each other ; none 
have as yet diſcovered any affinity between them and the 
Celtic; and all agree, that they differ from the Gothic. 
But if the Finnic abounds with Greek words, as (2) Stiern- 
helm affirms, I conjecture, that its original was the ſame 
as the Gothic. 1 
Jupiter s Victory 
over the Titans. 


Ponian Language. : 


The Titan war has hitherto been 
treated in the light of fable and alle- 
1 gory, but demands a ſtricter ſcrutiny 
in this inquiſitive age; as being the moſt ancient, and 
moſt memorable event in all profane hiſtory. It was the 


great theme of the firſt European (3) bards, and furniſhed 


(1) Vid. Jo. Scheffer. Lapponia Cap. XV. Os 
(2) In Finnonica incredibile quam multæ voces Græcæ reperiantur. Unde mibi 
orta ſuſpicio, Gentem Finnonicam ex gente aliqua Græcis coloniis mixta, jam olim 
multis abbinc ſeculis, originem traxiſſe. Finnonicæ dialecti ſunt Eſtbonica & Lap- 
ponica. Præf. in Evang. Septentrion. = 
(3) Ole im © . TITANOMAXIAN muhoa; 67 Evpmnbs Sm © Koeln dos, & Afrm 
Athenzus. Lib. VII. Arctinus and Eumelus flouriſhed about the beginning 


ſame ſubje&, viz. Thamyris the Thracian, mentioned by Homer, Iliad. s. 
v. 595. OAMTPIN 5 a5 Mos Ges, tepurirreyy nay qd⁰’tbl eee. m, ToTs Low" ws F 
5 | * Msows, 


of the Olympiads : but there was a much older poet who wrote upon the 
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deſigns for the moſt ancient (1) ſculptors and painters of 
Greece; till it was eclipſed by the war of Troy, and the 
immortal work of Homer. This war was carried on with 
vigour on both ſides for many years, and during the con- 
teſt, the Titans had once got Saturn into their power; 
and detained him till he was (2) reſcued by Jupiter, ſcarce 
then arrived to man's eſtate. i A hes 


 Cabiric Myſteries the firſt cer s 
Helden, roſe the firſt religious rites of 


Greece; which were celebrated in ſuch a manner, that 


Micus, x7! de ma,, tis dp Agde MD 5 c Tf TITAN N e 
dnl Otzs nh. Plutarch De Muſica. The oldeſt poets celebrated, and claim- 
ed for theirs, by the Greeks, ſuch as Thamyris, Eumolpus, Linus, Or- 
pheus, Muſæus, were all Thracians, who are ſcarce one degree removed 
from Scythians. There were, I think, later poets of all theſe names, ex- 
cepting Thamyris only, whom I take to be the moſt ancient. His name 
ſounds like Scythian; and it is ſaid that he was in ſo great favour with the 
Scythians, on account of his poetry, as to be choſen their king. ©dyvery 3s 
| Shou; & mou e up, os X Bade op, 1 p TN z ru, Dad dag mithon.- 
Su. Conon. Narr. VII. Had the work of this Sweet Singer been preſerved to 
our times, it would certainly have given us a clearer light into Mythologic 
hiſtory, and a juſter notion of the firlt Greek poetry. And perhaps would 
have diſcovered, that Homer was not ſo great an original, as he is com- 
monly taken to be. For Thamyris's Ten Years Wars of the Titans, might 
poſſibly be the Archetype of the war of Troy: and he himſelf, under the 
character of a blind bard, the very original picture of Homer. The Tita- 
nomachia likewiſe of Eumelus or Arctinus might be only a new edition of 
Thamyris in more modern Greek. 8 
(1) Ejuſdem chypei concava parte (cœlavit Phidias) Deorum & Gigantum dimi- 
cationem. Plin. Hiſt. Lib. 36. c. 5. Apymixnne d Jy Ne F Nas J unonis] at- 
vu BN, AY, emoz J &mip Tis Novo eipyaopuive Th (= is tw Abs M WN Oi 
Y Theymy way ia. Pauſan. Corinth. p. 1 14. Ed. Sylb. 5 
(. 2) This particular is preſerved by Lactantius from Euhemerus's hiſtory 
now loſt. Religua hiftoria fic contexitur : Jovem adultum, cum audiviſſet Patrem at- 
que Matrem cuſtodits circumſeptos, atque in vincula conjettos, veniſſe cum magna Cre- 
tenſium multitudine ; Titanumque & filios ejus pugnando viciſſe : parentes vinculis ex- 
emiſſe : Patri regnum reddidiſſe: atque ita in Cretam remeaſſe. De Falſa Rel. * 
6.58 the 
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the Greeks themſelves ſcarce knew to what gods their wor- 


ſnip was directed. Their proper names were concealed 
under the general one of Ca IRT, and the rites were call- 
ed the Cabiric Myſteries, inſtituted at firſt by the Pelaſ- 
glans in (1) Samothrace, from thence transferred to other 

2) Iflands, Lemnus, Imbrus, Rhodes and Crete; and car- 
ried by (3) Dardanus to mount Ida in Phrygia. Some 
(4) authors have endeavoured to prove that the Cabiric 
rites came originally from Phenicia; but after all the 
pains taken in this matter, I ſee no reaſon to think, that 
the Phenicians knew any thing at all of theſe. myſteries, 
till they came with Cadmus into Greece. Cadmus was 
one of the firſt ſtrangers initiated into the myſteries ; na- 
tives of Greece, or Samothrace only, having been admit- 
ted before that time. This favour was indulged to him, 
upon his marrying the princeſs Hermione, or Harmonia, 
ſiſter of 0 5) Jaſion and Dardanus; 3 and the rites ſeem to 


(1) O0 Jn KetbegH d 0 laludr nau, 70 Sledge ANDY E mes 
TI:A47 av. Herod. Hiſt. Lib. 2. Tw Eauodpnizhy 01Xe0y ehren ihre, * Te- 


Tao ZogaIphinac . ne SRgdaren, Idem cap. 51. 
(2) Pratereo Samotbraciam, eaque 


Quæ Lemni | 
Nofurno aditu occulta coluntur.. Cicero de Nat. Deorum Lib. I. 
KABEI POI Kaps rot, d dv T1{4WV TRL 8751 Ly Anpreo ws Otol. Heſychius, POE 
vious dei Seu ties Kabepoy. Stephanus Byzant. de Urb. Ma- 27 e Ts Ka- 
belege muwart. Strabo Lib. Xx. 

03) da 21 Zap deg tns gar, @ENTEY &y Ty earropeiel 7 Laue a Ab agu 
* 9 z leu: ae Tpwas Te iy SauoJegry ue. Strabo Lib. X. 5 

(4) Vid. Bochart Canaan Lib. I. c. 15. Cumberland Ong. Gent. Ant. De 
Cabiris. Sir Iſaac Newton's C hronology, NC... . 

(5) Toy Ale BrAnSvTa 5 F 7 nen 7 Uwy [Janore] mis e | meggdiiZa 0 a 7 37 
ubely meny, UN N * voran & TH nog, 7¹ 9 tus De, & y % Niuus dN 4 M 
WW Aen. ont & eg Eaves lb, xg Term Ale 7879 dye Foy mono. Me 
TU Ta Kur F Aylwngss x7! mar r Bogirms del weg aua, | Sauogpancs| 0 © Th. 
An. l raf. vil Thu P. lacioyo⸗ Aguorier, Diodor, Lib. V. P. 22 3. 


have 
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have been given in dowry with her. The ſtory is "wo 
particular, and a fort of key to fabulous hiſtory, 


7 _. Jaſion, ſon of Jupiter and 
nus 1 LA =  «PFlectra, was prince of Samos, 


_ «and High Prieſt of the Cabiric 
« myſteries : and this marriage of Cadmus and Hermione 
<« was the firſt that was ſolemnized in the preſence of the 
Gods; each according to cuſtom making their preſents 
cc to the bride. (1) Ceres, who was in love with Jaſion, 
ce gave Corn; Mercury an Harp; Minerva the celebrated 
« Necklace, Veil, and Pipes; Electra ſhewed them the my- 
e ſteries of Magna Mater; Apollo played upon his Harp; 
« the Muſes on their wind inſtruments; and the reſt of 
ce the Gods with joint acclamations encreaſed the ſolemni- 
« ty of the nuptials. What is here reported of the Gods 
may be true in every particular; admitting only the Ca- 
biric Prieſts and Prieſteſſes to be their proxies. Here we 
diſcover the original fraud of impoſing the prieſts upon us, 
inſtead of the Gods whom they repreſented: and learn, 
without a fiction, to account for the birth of Bacchus the 
ſon of Semele, and for the (a) reſentment which her fa- 
ther Cadmus expreſſed upon the occafion.. 


(1) Tiy 5 apr ? cer, f dar, 14 Ahn TRay þ& laoimos desde * vue, 7 
are LES 52 5 Nia Adu * F Alecttudlior i oper, 8. nN % euAbs' HNA 
N 5 7 * Megaars Mn. Muress F tov ies, Nu vulibdlpor Y ni, U Se duadly- 
our "54 Ah age M4 Ae l Tos 5 Mozs Now ae du W. Otvs anda ay 
mu F 2ajeoy. Diodor. Ibid. 

(2) Ot 9 Spe [Braſtz] Atyuoy iv Te Ia, how 22 dalle, ws opal A- 
Xct Tov d in, Alix, 1% Uv Tod KaJus daes dd. &5 Nu a 0 Ailyvars zue dein. 
Fauſan. Lacon. „ 


F 


Cadmus 
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Cadmus's Cabiri in Cadmus thus inveſted with the 
Pavoria myſteries, (1) eſtabliſhed a Tribe, or 

; College, of prieſts in Bœotia, from 
whom deſcended the Gephyreans; and from the time of 
Jaſion the rites grew common, and were diſperſed by the 
Pelaſgians over all Europe, as well as Aſia, the genuine 
inſtitution being till kept up in Samothrace. I muſt here 
obſerve, that Cadmus tho called a king's ſon, ſeems to 
have been no better than an outlaw, and an apoſtate from 
the religion of his country : and what that country was, 
it is uncertain. By fortifying the citadel of Thebes, and 
by being maſter of the Cabiric myſteries, he intended no 
doubt to perpetuate his name, and to found a powerful 
ſtate. But after reigning ſome time, he was forced to 
leave his kingdom, and probably died a violent death: 
himſelf with Harmonia being (2 2) reported to be turned in- 
to ſerpents. 

The Scythian or Pelaſgic 3 age, 
merely from its antiquity, when dia- 
lects were few, and more homoge- 
neous, could be but little different from the Hebrew; 
and therefore learned men have very properly ſought for 
the original of the word capri in the Hebrew. Scaliger, 
Selden, Voſſius, Bochart, and others derive it from Capar, 


The meaning of the 


word Cabiri. 


(1) TIoayy 3p yt ty q Percy + 9, 9 zyJpas 3 KABEIPOTS — Ay ung 
yer KABEIPAIOIS er N .. Pauſan. Bœotic. p. 579. Thoſe Borotians 
whom Pauſanias here calls Cabiri and Cabireans, Herodotus called Gephyreans, 
Tegifalus, and ſays they were deſcended from the Phenicians who came with 

— that 1 is, from the Cabiri, or Cadmus' 8 prieſts of the myſſeries. 07 


5 TESTPAIOI — vs d iy dave uri huos eelonw, be deines 7 ouy KedUp dmoyiar. 
Herodot. Lib. V. 5 5 


4 
(2) Hygini Fab. VI. Ovid, Metam. Lib. IV. 
Cabarim, 
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Cabarim, i. e. Dii Magni, or Potentes, Mead 1g) Juda 
as they are ſometimes called by the Greeks: Reland more 
luckily from (1) chaßAR Chabarim, i. e. Dii Socii, Fun- 
Ci, becauſe they are always mentioned in the plural num- 
ber. But he ſeems not to have entered into the full ſenſe 
of the word, which ought to be rendered Dri Conſociati, 
Conjurati, or the Allied Gods. Eratoſthenes, as we learn 
from the (2) ſcholiaſt on Aratus, ſpeaking of the Altar, or 
Conſtellation in the Southern hemiſphere, ſaid © It was 
That upon which the Gods took the oath of confedera- 
« cy, when Jupiter levied war againſt the Titans.“ Theſe 
Gods I take to be the perſons meant by cABIRI, who af- 
ter the victory might juſtly be ſtiled Great and Powerful; 
or The Gods, by way of eminence. The firſt beginning 
of the rites ſeems to have been only a ſort of Triumph, a 
feſtival in memory of the victory, and inauguration of 
Jupiter ; which as Idolatry grew up was made to ſerve 
the purpoſes of religion; and being diſperſed over diffe- 


(1) Sic ut meo judicio Dii Cabiri idem ſonet, quod Dii Socii, vel Conjuncti. 

Miſcell. Par. I. de Diis Cabiris. pag. 196. Quod ſi quis etymon Cabirorum tale 
quod commune eſſe poteſt quatuor illis Diis Inferis & duobus Dioſcuris habere vult, 
meo judicio aptius non inveniet, quam CHABARIM, i. e. Socii, Juncti. Idem. 
pag. 198. Our own language, which ſtill retains great marks of antiquity, 

will afford us a word, not yet quite diſuſed, of the ſame ſound and mean- 

ing, and evidently a relick of the Pelaſgic ; viz. Gaffer or Fellow, from the 

Saxon Liepgema Socius, and that from the Hebrew Chabar, or Chavar,. by an 
uſual change of the labial letter. Of the ſame root are the Corniſh Kxvxo, 

and the Welch Cyrxar, i. e. Socius, Conjux, Amicus, Compar. Vid. Davies 
Dictionar. Cambrobrit. By the ſame change of the labials comes Gammer, 

or She-Fellow, from the Celtic Cymmar, i. e. Conjux, Socius, Sodalis. Idem. 


::-(8] —— Ay» viruo ©TTHPION daf Arati Phenom. v. 402. 
T3 Omeio Marin Tun Sw, Þ Pan de Oths yehout, on Tos Tirayas I 
beg w fs ror, 28 70 OvThecov 20 i & * wege of Otol TUM LDTIEY öh, OTE 
am mos Trrarcs ird rl i Los, Koxaumuy vgmamovaruiwy. Schol. in locum. 

. . rent 


e Axickerſa, Caſmilus, from the Hebrew. See Bochart Canaan. 
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rent countries, received new forms in compliance with the 
cuſtoms of difterent people ; and this has occaſioned that 
confuſion in the accounts given of them by the ancients : . 
only one primitive mark, I think, they always retained, 


by (1) concealing the proper names of the Gods. As their 
names were 2 their (2) number muſt be ſo too; 


+ 


(1) Nie & due ; Ye dc 5 un C 
Aauuoyts Ervete Tau, TU, TÞ 8 s Sys 2 aviderv. Apollon. Arg. Lib. I. V. 921. 

(2) Strabo in his tenth book has collected the various reports of the Ca- 
biri; I will here give the reader at length che different opinions of the an- 
cients concerning their number. 
Two. The Dioſcuri, or Caſtor and Pollux, are often called Cabiri, in a 

culiar manner, and as if there were no other; though it is well known 
that the Cabiric rites were in being many ages before their time. Varro & 
alii complures MAGNOS DEOS affrmant fimulacra duo virilia Caſtoris & Pollu- 
cis, in Samothracia ante portum fita, quibus naufragio liberati vota ſolvebant. Ser- 
vius ad En. III. v. 12. They were the ſons of Jupiter, Youths, and inſepa- 


rable companions, and ſo far Dioſcuri, Curetes, and Cabiri ; but all the 


right they had to be called p11 MacNn1, came from their being initiated, 
with other Argonauts, into the Myſteries : and from hence they became the 
tutelar Gods of Sailors. 

Others who reckoned only Two, choſe Neptune and Apatis, who were 
true, but not the only, Cabiri. Quos tamen Penates alii Apollinem & Neptu- 
num volunt. Servius in En. II. v. 325. Others the Elder Jupiter, and the 
younger Bacchus. O & Jvo ever KC. mpioburregy = Ale vic ve Js Adyvary. 
Etym. Magnum. Nonnus in his Dionyſiacs makes them to be Two, the Sons 


of Vulcan. 


Opmxins de Edi mverdwine mores 
Anundds u Thaides iEotrxcumrro Keegy. Lib. XXIX. v. 193. 
He gave us their names before viz. Alcon & Eurymedon. Lib. XIV. v. 22. 
THREE Cabiri only among the Etruſcans, according to Servius. Apud 
Tuſcos Cabiros eſſe Deos Penates, eoſque Cererem, Palem & Fortunam vocari ab 


illis. Ad En. II. v. 325. 


FOUR according, to the Scholiaſt on Apollonius. Muarru & Th Sauopdy 
Tots Kabeiegs, by Myactas Onan 94 7 irh n.  Teorets fs 601 F dedν Agieęss, AS 
Leger, iure S. Atitegs & iy Bay 1 Anyuarng” AE neren Je 6 ITegor@ vn" AZtbxegons He 6 
Advs* 6 ot e913 ues Ketguincs Heu By ws t5oper Atarvasog@r. Schol. in Argon. 
Lib. I. v. 917. Authors lay great ſtreſs upon this paſſage, as though it made 
the caſe quite clear; and have taken the pains to explain the words Axieros, 


Lib. 
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however ſome authors have reckoned them only Two, o- 
thers Three, Four, Six, Eight, Nine, Ten, Eleven; but 


Lib. I. c. 12. But it appears to me in another light; for all that I conclude + 
from hence is, that Mnaſeas and Dionyſiodorus were no initiated perſons, 
and knew little of 57 myſteries : but from the ſecrecy, with which they 

were performed, judged them to belong to the infernal deities; for whom 

they likewiſe coined thoſe hard names. 
$1X. Strabo from Pherecydes reckoned Three Males and Three Females, 

the ſons and. daughters of Vulcan and the nymph Cabira. ku Js KaCcipne The 
: TIpwTtws, 9] j Hours kaccl ens Tees, 1 vH Tees Kabel dug. er. Lib. X. P · 

4 
= IGHT. The Phenician Hiſtory calls the Cabiri the ſons of Sydec, A. 
culapius and ſeven others, whoſe names are unknown. Or zn Tun mudrs 

Kebciegt, N ö dos auTwy adiapis Amanmes. Vid. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. I. c. 10. 

NINE. Pherecydes reckoned Nine Corybantes, by which are to be un- 
derſtood Cabiri, the ſons of Apollo and Rhytia. See . ZZ Amvar@ xg} 
Pod KopuCay mz; Evie, 01:ymu dl anTes iy Set cio pd xn. Strabo Lib. X. P- 473. The 
Telchines of Rhodes, the ſame with the Corybantes, who accompanied Rhea 
into Crete, and nurſed Jupiter there, were likewiſe Nine in Number, and 
called Curetes. Oi 5 Tuna; iy P63 Evvia b Tis Pig cui g tis K pH, 
1% Tov Ale rue reh u, Kugh Ta; dog lid Strabo Lib. X. p. 472. Di orus 
reckons Nine Curetes in Crete. Lib. K. . 

TEN. The Idæi Dactyli who found out iron and wrought it, are likewiſe 
Cabiri, and were Ten according to Strabo, five males and five females, 
called Dactyli from the number of fingers on the hands. oon 5 0%, II- Iz 

Te Ts wegs agoevas N of axe TE eben 9 ciggelcurr rn, 19 4b. ms A | i} 
N. Tov fioy noi uu IlevTe 9 194 a TiTwy, Am 5 Tod de. dau vn. | 
Strabo Lib.X. P. 47 3. It Adxmuna of 5 Alua dp , TVXAY Tus N Fe001- 

| eta, mals i N ego Aarmvhars iy mug ene Ohe. Diodor. Lib. V. ; 

ELEVEN. This number we find in the Scholiaſt on Apollonius, and here 

he comes neareſt to the truth. 
on unde, Ile Kgnretts, Argonaut Lib. I. v. I 1129. | 
EE x94 Thyme pam Tres UH) Skies per "Agozvas, deisepbs Ns ms Onacias. Sex & quinque 
aiunt hos eſſe, propitios quidem Mares, ſiniſtras vero Faminas. Schol. in loc. The 
Scholiaſt here confounds the Prieſts with the Gods; but diſtinguiſhes the 
I Sexes; by "EZ xz: IIty he ſeems to mean fix Females and Five Males, Jupi- 
ter making the Twelfth. Unleſs he confounded the Dactyli with the Ti- 
tans of Crete, who according to Diodorus were Six Males and Five Females, 
Diod. Lib.V. 

TWELVE. This I ſhall prove 1 to be the true number; ; and to prepare the 28 
reader for it, ſhall only mention here the number of the sALII inſtituted by 
Numa, who, as we ſhall ſhew, were of the Cabiric order. | ZAAIOI vs euros 6 


Now s 


— eee. 


— — — — — 
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I believe the compleat number will be found to be Twelve, 
including Jupiter their chief. 
„ I) be religion of Rome was derived 
Du Conſentes the from the Sabines and Etruſcans, who 
were Colonies of the Pelaſgians; and 
therefore the Roman rites may ſerve as a comment to ex- 
plain the dark myſteries of the Greeks. The Romans had 
an old order of deities, whoſe names religion forbad them 
to divulge, no leſs than the Greeks; they were called 
(1) DIt cos, or CONSENTES, a fort of Tutelary Gods, 
who preſided not only over the ſtate, but over each par- 
ticular family; when they were called (2) LARES and PR“ 
NATES. The consENTEs are ſtiled ue Conſiliarii, Se- 
natores Deorum, Jovis College, Penates Tonantis ipſius; 
and from that circumſtance of concealing their proper 
names, I think, could be no other than the Samothra- 
cian Gods CABIRI, or JO s Allies. 


fame as C abirt. 


Nowas anale, 2 T Have xias 8 Tos td ce esd q age NEOTS. Dion. 
Halic. Ant. Rom. Lib. II. p. 1 

And now the reader, I fxg will agree with me; that the ſeveral au- 
thors of theſe different accounts would have come off much better, if they 
had frankly owned their ignorance; or at leaſt excuſed it, as others have 
done, under the ſanction, and ineffability, of the myſteries. Orman d ciow of 
KdCtiegt, 194 zich Rey euois , Anunres . dpd e, monly d vat auTuy ary own 
ds dudpbr ound i wi. Pauſan. Bootic. p. 378. Ed. Sylb. 

(1) Their gilt ſtatues were remaining in the Forum at the time when 
Varro wrote: Et quoniam, ut aiunt, Dei facientes adjuvant, invocabo eos: nec, 
ut Homerus & Ennius, Muſas, ſed Duodecim DEOS CONSENTIS; Neque ta- 
men eos urbanos, quorum imagines ad ng aurate ftant, Sex mares & faming to- 
tidem. Varro de Re Ruſtica. Lib. I. c 

(2) Curetes Grece ſunt appellati, ali See dicuntur, hi autem LARES 
appellantur. Hygin. Fab. 139. Caſſus Hemina dicit Samothraces Deos, eoſdems- 
que Romanorum P ENA TES, dici Oes⸗ Aeg, Oed dns bs, Otxs A. Macrob. 
Saturn. Lib. 3. c. 4. Apud Tuſcos Cabiros eſſe Deos Penates. Servius in En. 


Lib. II. v. 325. 5 
This 
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| This being a matter that is left 

rA Confentes, neee, by the ancients, nor 
and Cabiri, al! h bly diſcuſſed by th 
the ſame Gods. was ever thoroughly diſcuſſed by the 
Wat moderns ; the reader muſt excuſe 
me, if I am more than uſually prolix upon this article. 
I {hall farſt obſerve that the name, and ſituation of the 
(1) iſland, in which the Pelaſgians founded the Cabiric 
rites, ſhew that the Pelaſgians were ſeafaring Thracians : 
and the Thracians at firſt were no more than Scythians. 
The reign of Jaſion in Samothrace was a moſt remarkable 
Epoch, in the hiſtory of the Cabiric rites. He is faid to 
be, The firſt who initiated ſtrangers ;” which denotes, 
that the myſteries in his time -began to be communicated 
to other nations; as appears by Cadmus's ſetting them up 
in Bœotia. And Jaſion probably reaped great advantage 
by this kind of traffick. The Lares and Penates were the 
gods of Troy that Zneas brought with him into Italy : 
but then we are to remember that Dardanus the founder 
of Troy, was brother of Jaſon, and without doubt con- 
veyed the Samothracian myſteries to Phrygia; as the Pe- 
laſgic Greeks did to Italy. The Roman religion was eſta- 
bliſhed by Numa a Sabine, who perhaps had never heard 
of Eneas; and yet his gods might be the ſame with the 
Trojan, the thing being ſo eaſily accounted for. Lares 
and Penates ſeem to be Phrygian names anſwering to the 
word cABTRI: for it is (2) abſurd to give them a Latin 


(1) Threiciamque Samon que nunc Samothracia fertur. En. VII. v. 208. 
(2) LaR is an Etruſcan word ſignify ing Prince, and in the plural may be 

applicable to the Gods; but I think can have no place here, becauſe its ob- 
lique caſes are Lartis, Lartem &c. PENATES has various derivations; the 
reader may chooſe which he likes beſt; but I believe would be as well plea- * 

ſed with none at all. Nec longe abſunt ab bac vi Diu Penates: @ Penu ducto 
e e nomine; 
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; original, (1) Nigidius Figulus very properly put the queſ- 


tion, (Whether Apollo and Neptune, who built the walls 


«of Troy, were not the Penates brought into Italy by - 


ce neas?” But Varro, the moſt learned of the Romans, 
without particularizing their names, came much nearer.to 
the mark; when he athrmed, that (2) Dardanus car- 


c ried the. gods Penates from Samothrace to Troy, and 
« Zneas brought them from Troy to Italy.“ Varro, I am 


perſwaded, (3) knew the whole ſecret, but durſt not diſ- 


nomine; (eſt enim omne quo veſcuntur homines Penu) ſive ab eo quod Penitus inſi- 


dent; ex quo etiam Penetrales a poetis vocantur. Cicero De Nat. Deor. Lib. 2. 
c. 27. Qui diligentius eruunt veritatem Penates eſſe dixerunt, per quos Penitus ſpi- 
ramus. Macrob. Saturn. Lib. 3. c.4. Penates, quod penes nos nati. Aul. Gel- 


lius & Macrobius. 


(1) Nigidius enim de Diis libro nono decimo requirit, num Dii Penates fint Tro- 


janorum Apollo & Neptunus, qui muros iis feciſſe dicuntur; & num eos in Italiam 


ZEneas advexerit. Cornelius quoque Labeo de Diis Penatibus eadem exiſtimat. Ma- 


crob. Sat. Lib. 3. c. 4. | 


(2) Varro Humanarum ſecundo Dardanum refert Deos Penates ex Samothrace in 
Phrygiam, & ÆAntam ex Troja in Italiam detuliſſe. Qui ſint autem Dii Penates in 
libro quidem memorato Varro non exprimit. Macrob. ibid. . 

(3) I am confirmed in my ſuſpicion by a paſſage in his Fourth book De 


Ling. Lat. where he ſpeaks of the Great Gods, like one of the initiated, who 


endeavoured to evade the queſtion. Principes dei Calum & Terra: hi dei iidem 
qui. in Aigypto Serapis & Ji, (& sr Harpocrates digito ſignificat) qui ſunt 
Taautes & Aſtarte apud Phænicas, ut idem principes in Latio Saturnus & Ops. 
Terra enim & Calum, ut Samothracum initia docent, ſunt Dei Magni, & hi quos 


dixi multeis nominibus. Nam neque quas Ambracia ante portas ſtatuit duas virileis 


ſpecies abeneas, Dei Magni; neque ut volgus putat, hi Samothraces Dii, qui Caſtor 


Pollux: ſed hi Mas & Fœmina, & hi quos augurum libri ſcriptos habent fic, 


- DIVI POTES : & ſunt pro illeis qui in Samotbrace wt Awanri. Hæc duo Calum & 


Terra: quod anima & corpus, humidum & frigidum. Any one muſt ſee, that 


_ Harpocrates is here introduced very impertinently. Scaliger by adding one 


word, omitting another, and tranſpoſing a third, has made it verſe; but 1 
think has miſtook the purport of the ſentence. „ 
Sandtu Serapis we” 
Vs & Harpocrates, digito qui fignificat s T. 55 
He imagined that it was a quotation from ſome old poet, perhaps Lucilius, 
who was ſpeaking of the Egyptian Gods: but this does not excuſe the in- 
353 . congruity. 
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cloſe it. As he was well verſed in Etruſcan learning, he 
could not but ſee, that the Coſentes, Penates, and Cabi- 


ri, were all the ſame gods. The following paſſage in Ar- 


nobius will perhaps ſhew as much. (1) Varro, qui ſunt 
introrſus in intimis penetralibus celi, Deos eſſe cenſet quos 
loguimur, ¶ i. e. Penates] nec eorum numerum nec nomina 


ſciri. Hos consenTEs & cowelices Erruſci aiunt & 
nominant, quod una oriantur & occidunt una: SEX MARES 
ET TOTIDEM FOEMINAS, zominibus ignotis, (2) & miſera- 


tionis parciſſimæ: ſed eos ſummi jovis CONSILIARIOS, ac 


Frincipes exiſumari. rm. e "EL 

„ OTE Martianus Capella in his Marriage 
— Tan \ 880 of Philology and vis „ a re 
| Cabiri that ſeems to be copied from Cad- 
5 mus's wedding, the gods and god- 
deſſes being invited to it; ſays, (3) Mox Jovis ſcribæ pre- 


cipitur, pro ſuo ordine, & ratis modis, cœlicolas advocare, 


præcipueque SENATORES DEORUM, gui PENATES fereban- 


tur TONANTIS ipſius. Quorum nomina quoniam publicari 


congruity. Varro ſeems to me to have had another reaſon, and more to his 


purpoſe. As that after he had mentioned Serapis and Iſis, Harpocrates enjoin- 
ed him filence: He was permitted to ſay no more. And in truth he had faid too 
much already; if Cœlus and Terra, or Serapis and Iſis, were the only gods 
meant in the Samothracian myſteries. _ e Ty 
(1) Arnobius Adverſus Gentes. Lib. 3. 


(2) In reading this paſſage of Arnobius, I ſtuck at the words, Et miſe- 


rationis parciſſimæ; and upon further enquiry found that Canterus, and later 
editors, only bore with them, becauſe they ſtood in the firſt edition, print- 
ed at Rome 1543; which yet, as all acknowledge, was publiſhed from a 
very faulty manuſcript. The Baſil edition 1546 by Sigiſmund Gelenius, has 
Et iis nationis barbariſſme ;, which in my judgment, is a much better reading 
than the former; and a ſtrong confirmation of my opinion, That the firſt 
Gods were Scythians. TD DN LL 

(3) De Nupt. Philolog. & Mercur. Lib. I. 


EE: ſecretum 
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ſecretum celefie non pertulit ; ex eo quod omnia pariter re- 
promittunt, nomen ex CONSENTIONE perfecit, The myſte- 
ries, as Martianus here tells us, would not ſuffer the names 
to be made publick ; and yet he has revealed them him- 
ſelf juſt after, without knowing it. He was ignorant that 
Euhemerus the Meſſenian, who wrote the hiſtory of the 
Gods, paid-no regard to the prohibition ; and that (1) En- 
nius the poet tranſlated Euhemerus's work into Latin. 
Tunc etiam ut inter alias POTISSIMI rogarentur IPSIUS 
COLLEGE JOVIS, qui biſſeni cum eodem Tonante numeran- 
tur, quoſque diftichon complectitun Enmanum : 5 
Juno, Veſia, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
 Neptunus, Jodi, Mercurius, Vulcanus, Apollo. 
Theſe are the Twelve Confederate Gods; the PpENATES 
of Jupiter; the DIL MAGNI, or MAJORUM GENTIUM, of the 
Romans; the AQAEKA ©EOI METAAOI of the Greeks and 
Egyptians ; and who ſees not that they are the comeLi- 
CES, or CONSENTES, Sex Mares & Totidem Fæminæ, of 
the Etruſcans? Nor let it ſeem ſtrange, that the number 
of Females ſhould be equal to that of the Males ; women 
at that time of day being of as much (2) importance in 
war, as the men. It is eaſy to perceive that all this con- 
fuſion aroſe from the primitive cuſtom of concealing the 


(1) Que ratio maxime traftata. al Eubemero eſt : quem noſter & interpretatus, 

S ſecutus eſt, præter cæteros, Ennius. Cicero De Nat. Deor. Lib. I. c. 42. 

WE + Md I auenaproy deR D 
Idrres, Onxeia Te 194 Apozvts „aer u, | 
Tata v Srl Y dodt Kegvs iC: oy vu. Heſiod. Theog. v. 666. 

The Dii Majores of the Romans were all alike military allies of Jupiter; as 

in thoſe lines of Plautus. . : 
Duodecim Deis pluſquam in cæœlo eſt Deorum immortalium, 2 
Mibi nunc auxilio adjutores ſunt, & mecum Militant, Plaut. Epidic. 


names 
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names of the Gods. So long as there were no other my- 
ſteries beſides the Cabiric, the names were of courſe kept 
ſecret, except among the prieſts. But when in later times, 
the Gods had their peculiar rites allotted to them; it was 
proper to proclaim thoſe rites under the reſpective names 
of each God. Thus by degrees the names of all the ca- 
BIRI were ſeparately made publick; but ſtill in their ge- 
_ neral capacity of Jupiter's Confederates, they remained in- 
violably ſecret, as long as the Cabiric Myſteries laſted. 
And when they were thus ſeparately publiſhed, a parti- 
cular regard was paid to them: they were not put upon 
the common level with the reſt ; but had a ſuperiour 
degree allowed them, and were called the Great Gods. 
(1) Virgil indeed, according to the vulgar notion of his 
time, makes a diſtinction between Penates and Dis Mag- 
ui; but Varro affirmed that they were both the ſame. 
* „„ „ The Superintendant of the Ca- 
A p he and te myſteries was called.(2) cots, 
Cabins the ſame with the Hebrew COHEN | 

or High Prieſt: the inferiour mi- 
niſters went by different names in different countries; Co- 
rybantes in Samothrace, and Lemnus; Idæi Dactyli in 
Phrygia; Curetes in Crete; Telchines at Rhodes; and 
Salii at Rome. They are frequently (3) confounded with 


(1) Cum Sociis, Natoque, Penatibus, & Magnis Dis. An. 3. v. 12. 
Varro Unum eſſe dicit Penates & Magnos Deos. Servius in locum. 

(2) KOIHE fe Kafcipwy — of Js KOHE. Heſychius. OY 
(3) Toawmy d Boy zy mois Nee , Ib, Tf wy Tis aua, Tos KOYPHEI a 
KOPTBANTAE xy KABEIPOTE Y ISAIOYE AAKTTAOTE Y TEAXINAZ ND 
7 M avyyweis @hAwy, Y Wikegs mas TL! es annoy 2lapoggs 2la5enirmy. Strabo 
Lib. X. p. 466. LS gs 1755 F 


5 cle 
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the gods; for the Prieſts are often called Cabiri, and the 


gods Curetes, Corybantes, Dactyli &c. 
Fulcan and the Cy- Vulcan, who 1s repreſented by 


(1) Homer as a peacemaker in the 
M, of the private quarrels of the Gods, has 


the ſingular honour of being called 
(2) caBIRUs, and (3) The father of the Caliri. This I think 
is to be underſtood of his being the oldeſt perſon concern- 
ed in, and perhaps the chief promoter of, the confedera- 
cy; for all the reſt appear to be (4) young deities. In 
later ages he ſeems to have engroſſed to himſelf the ſole 
privilege of the rites: if the caBITA, mentioned on ſome 
Greek (5) coins of the emperors, were the remains of the 


(.) Iliad A. v. 571. 
(21 News D uk A goto erg ros zei ane 
Shan ae och geen. Tales 2 Ale e 
Iikag Hęalsvi ova dare KaCeregts, 
Oro peer m. du vs mu gs 40 
Odpavic Du TEXE Oentoor KABEIPT'D. | 
AN xy, n xn wovis Spes. Nonn. Dionyſ. Lib. XIV. v. I 17. 


Li (3 3) "Br 5 » TW TH Janie, F H@aurs — T, opta; aui ug NM dn. Herodot. 

ib. 3. §. 3 

(4 For th this reaſon they were called Curetes. a of Kix I . N12 7) NEOI 
9 KOPOI ores, & Al 7 Keggrroper F Ala, at?) 5 alaoerigos, TWWTHS Sic dne ehe- 
yoelas. Strabo Lib. X. p. 468. 

) Theſe cABIRIA were celebrated at Theſſalonica in Macedonia; and 

by the ſymbols of the Hammer and Anvil, which appear on the coins, are 
thought to be games performed in honour of Vulcan, or the Cyclopes. 


OEZZAAONIKH KABEIPOS. Cabirus cum malleo. 
©EEEAAONIKENN. Cabirus in templo, d. incudem, ſ. malleum. ul Deine, 
OEEEAAONIKENN NENKOPQN. Cabirus in templo. Gordian. P. 
©OEZZAAONIKEON NEQKOPQN KABEIPIA. Cabirus geſtans malleum. Phi- 
lippi Sen. 
OEEZAAONIKRON, Cabirus in templo d. malleum. Maximin. 
Vide Pet. Seguini Select. Num. Paris. 1684. p. 16. Vaillant Num. Græc. 
Imper. Harduin de Num. Urb. & . Kc. 


ancient 
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ancient Cabiric myſteries. His ſons or ſubje&s, the Cy- 
clopes, made the (1) Altar on which the gods were ſworn, 
forged arms for the other gods, and thunder for Jupiter; 
which implies that they were very inſtrumental in ſetting 
him on the throne. From hence too I conclude that the 

Cyclopes were the firſt inſtitutors of the Cabiric rites ;' for 
the Idæi Dactyli, Curetes, Corybantes, Telchines, who are 
ſaid to be the firſt (2) artificers in metals, and the firſt 


(3) makers of the Images of the Gods, ſeem to be the true 
deſcendants of the Cyclopes. 


The sALII are never nd ed 5 
The Sali Cabiric with the Gods; and upon other ac- 
prieſts. 


counts may fm to be different from 
the reſt; but came from the fame, original with the Co- 


rybantes and Curetes, as the moſt judicious Roman (4) hiſ- 
torian long ſince obſerved. They were appointed by Nu- 
ma keepers of the Aucilia, or ſacred ſhields, and called 
prieſts of Mars ; but in Tulcany : and other parts of Italy, 


(1) A RA. In bac primum Dii ina ſacra & conjurationem is 
Titanas oppugnare conarentur: eam autem Cyclopas feciſſe. Jul. Hyginus Poet. 
Aſtron. Lib. 2. See likewiſe the Scholiaſt on Aratus, as before quoted. Ky- 
XA@TES mTe Att S d\dban 222 Y vegaurbv, IIA 5 xwtbu, Tloxidon 5 el,. Of 
5 TeTos mu Keg TBA Trrayay. Apollod. Lib. I. C. 2. 

6 (2) [ Tea Rut e 4. "pins Ae Te PET XetAKov; Strab. Lib. XIV. P. 
54 
(3) ieee. TE 7 : Sole gef of. Teng v NU hurra Diodor. Lib. V. 

(4) Olas AzyovTet Peper of . KugnTwy mag EM N M νν0 ö SN dci of ZAATOL 
* Yeu TH hl van ou lauf leur, oropam KOTPHTEZ,. up gf Dom 
ies, mus Go m / . a KOYPOYE” wav? Palulor Den 7 mu ximotœs. Dio- | 
nyſ Halic. Ant. Rom. Lib. II. p. 1 130. Xopeiay Je 11 xray tvrov, ney N zy 
Tis dio dow TEAS oy v 1% ir gieudlun AcQoy, & Te u Tois dpyators THe nu . 
KOTPHTKSE jonp of ae 4751020. Ibid. Samotbraces horum Penatium antiſti- 
tes SUOS vacabant, qui poſtea a Romanis III elan 5 Serv. ad. En. II. | 
\ 


were. 
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were the prieſts of the Conſentes. The Sabines were de- 
ſcendants of the Laconian Pelaſgi: Numa came from Cu- 


res the chief town in the Sabine country, whoſe name 


carries with it ſome intimation of the Cabiric rites; and 
from this place without queſtion the Salii came, and were 


there called Curetes, as in Greece. But when Numa tranſ- 


lated that order to Rome, he had the addreſs to dedicate 
them to Mars the patron god of the Romans; in return 


for their calling themſelves Curetes, or Quirites. The word 


SALII is purely Latin, and given them upon account of 


their dancing; but the Romans notwithſtanding preſerved 
ſome obſcure notion of their deſcent from the Cabiri : ei- 
ther by means of (1) Dardanus who carried the rites to 
Troy, from. whence their Gods and Penates came; or 
from one (2) Salius a Samothracian, who taught them the 


dance. I muſt add that the Saly at Rome ſeem to have 
preſerved the original ſongs, uſed in the Cabiric rites at 


Samothrace; compoſed in the old Pelaſgic dialect, and 


which religion forbad them to alter. Theſe ſongs in the 
Auguſtan age, were no more underſtood by the (3) Ro- 
mans, than they were by the (4) Greeks in Samothrace. 


-- (81 Ali dicunt SALIUM quendam Arcadem fuiſſe, qui 7. rojanis junftus hunc lu- 
dum in ſacris inſtituerit; nonnulli tamen bos a Dardano inſtitutos volunt, qui Samo- 


tbracibus Diis ſacra Perſolverent. Servius ad En. VIII. v. 28 f. 


(2) SAAIOI i neun; 5 @s Eytor luden, d AMO PAK OR ande, » May n- 
vas, bro, EAAIOT, mw kv, irh Fuν,ο 7 g/ ads tar Smo © @ Meas G 
Ns. Plutarch in Numa. 

(3) Saliorum carmina, vix ſacerdotibus ſuis ſatis intelle&a, mutari vetat ER 
& conſecratis utendum eft. Quintilian. Lib. I. c. 11. Priſca lingua oft, qua ve- 
tuſtiſſimi Italici ſub Jano & Saturno ſunt uſt, incondita, ut ſe habeant carmina Sa- 


liorum. Ifidor. Orig. Lib. IX. c. 1. 


4) LE 5 Nd dla) Q Y of al oats, Salus xA xx, 56 EP by 7 duciaus 
14 71 F yw ** Diodor. Lib. V. a 


in 
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A RE ET In all ancietit cuſtoms we are to 
1 7 ory pet ſomething analogous to the 
| ; 7 facts upon which they were found- 
of Jupiter. eee ee, , e 
ed: and this is often minutely ex- 
plained by ancient authors. The Cabiric myſteries were 
performed with ſuch ſecrecy, that little has been revealed 
concerning them; but what is known will bear an allu- 
ſion to the true hiſtory of Jupiter, without the neceſſity 
of ſtraining it to allegory. The firſt artiele of the rites 
enjoined the votaries to conceal the names of the Gods; 
and this, in a religious view, perhaps may only prove their 
great (1) antiquity. Idolatry was then in its infancy; men 
before that time knew but one god; unleſs it may be 
thought, that they worſhipped the Sun, Moon, and Stars. 
It was unlawful to make any repreſentation, or even to 
pronounce the name, of god : precepts which the Jews 
religiouſly obſerve to this day. But if we take it in a po- 
litical ſenſe, it may allude to the ſecrecy with which the 
alliance of the Gods was concerted : and the rites were 
performed in the night, perhaps to denote that the victo- 
ry was gained by ſome ſtratagem, or ſurprize. Thoſe 
who were initiated into the myfteries were generally 


(1) Herodotus Book II. F. 52. ſays, The Pelaſgians at firft ſacrificed, 
ce and invoked the Gods in general, without calling them by their names ;” 
which plainly points to the inſtitution of the Cabiric rites. But what he 
adds, That the Egyptians firſt invoked the Gods by name, and that the 
« Greeks received thoſe names from them” feems to be a fiction of the 
Egyptian prieſts. The worſhip of dead men, at firſt could not but be ſhock- 
ing to human reaſon ; which was probably the true cauſe of concealing the 
names: but when it became leſs reſerved, and more familiar with all nations; 
then they began to diſtinguiſh the Gods, and made no ſcruple, either of 
calling them by their names, or of increaſing their number. And I think 
the Greeks and Scythians might as well ſet the example as the Egyptians. 


| (x) youths. | 


the confederacy. 


mour . 
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(x) youths. The perſon initiated was placed on a 


(2) throne, the prieſts dancing round him; which has 


all the appearance of proclaiming the young Jupiter king. 
The prieſts too were young perſons, and (3) equal in 
number to the gods, It was the office, or privilege, o 

the high prieſt to (4) abſolve a criminal, who had killed 
even a brother; and for this the heathens are reproached 
by the (5 ) Chriſtians. But in fighting againſt their neareſt 
relations the Titans, the Gods muſt have been often re- 
duced to that neceſſity; and an indemnity was probably 
provided for ſuch accidents, when they firſt entered into 


The chief, and only, thing in theſe 
rites, that the ancients acknowledged 
to bear any relation to Ju piter, was the 
dance of the Cory bantes in armour; 


The Corybantine 


Dance in ar- 


ſtriking upon their ſhields in imitation of a battle. The : 


common reaſon given for this cuſtom, is a fable too groſs | 
to be believed as a fact; and I don't remember, that it 


has ever been explained 1 in an allegorical way. If we take 
it in conjunction with the other part of the ceremony, 


the enen a young perſon; we cannot but think 


(1) Terentius Apolloderum ſequitur, apud quem legitur i in Inſula Samothracum a 


cerio tempore Pueros initiari more Athenienſium. Donatus in Terentii Phorm. 


Act. I. Scen. 1. 


(2) OoOPONMQEIZ, Kerep; au Tos ö. Heßych. Taco, 9 auer bene, of ty 
TH D 7 KopoCdyTuy, oma; Thu OPONNEIN A, Me wth Temy Oy 2y E00 N My 
34 x XOPELA ms d 2 audi. Plato in Euthydemo. 


(3) This I think appears from the number of the Salli, mentioned by 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, as above. 


(4) KOIHS. Itgous KaCeipwy 6 0 le Nai pcoy poria” os 3 KOHS., 1 8 
(5) Oblivion etiam Corybantia Sacra donentur, in quibus ſanctum illud nyſte- 
rium traditur; Frater trucidatus a Fratribus. Arnobius Adver. Gentes. Lib. V. 


that 
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that it alludes to a fact, ſomething later than the mere 
infancy of that God. The dance in armour was a moſt 
ancient (1) cuſtom with thoſe who had gained a victory; 
and this of the Gods is the firſt, whereof we find any 
(2) footſteps in hiſtory. The Bacchanalian rites, in me- 
mory of Bacchus's victories, were formed upon this plan; 
and from hence came the famous (3) Pyrrhic dance, fo 
celebrated by Greeks and Romans, nor yet entirely effa- 
ced by time; traces of it ſtill remaining in () ſeveral 
parts of Europe. 


(1) Saltabant autem ritu veteri armati poſt victoriam Tiburtinorum de Volſcis. 
Servius ad /Eneid. Lib. VIII. v. 289. 8 . 

(2) Epicharmus aſcribed the origin of the Dance to Minerva: 0 3 EAν - 
duo m ANA noi mois Aloou ge & ty vouuoy ꝙ S ννπνον. Schol. in Pindari Pyth, 
Od, 2. and Dionyſius Halic. ſays that ſhe probably firſt performed it upon 
the defeat of the Titans. BO 5 Ae xg; Tim fy zy mois muy meaty rm Seu, 
ey bog "Op os, & v Hope % are Avwas e x Trraywy apariout Vpebem, 
0 dpi aww ors TamVINUS Vo geg dE cr mAuLTLTEY EM KughTur 19.70.9100 
e Lib. VII. Vide Meurſii Panathenza. — — „„ 

( 3) ITYPPIXH, Ede i zb Mere. Jul. Pollux. Lib. IV. e. 13. Evpyres A 
Tiruy Pemy of wey Kaff zug, of Js Tlvgeor Toy Azaias. Proclus in Chreſtomath. The 
Romans called it Troja, and Ludus Trojanus. 8 ” 

Trejaque nunc pueri Trojanum dicitur agmen. En. V. v. 22. 
Ludus ipſe, quem vulgo Pyrricham appellant, TROTA vocatur. Servius in loc. 
EMqαν,mPë 5 Poſualois & my Hνj,u 5 KOTPHTIEMOE, ws i .]. Y anav ) c 
cd,, wide, d\ tn fs el ng myurets Tas Te iy Ie mdf, nay iv mois Dndngos gol 
voy" k nc . a TIPOEHBOL KkOTPOI v ,ð0o. yr guete, Helyy Ir, 
2 Eten, 2 metas e Sd ie pv — eixoves Os "TY Jones F ZAAIQN. Dionyſ - 
Halic. Hiſt. Lib. II. p. 130. 3 
(A4) Before I came into Hungary, I obſerved no ſhadow of the Pyrrhica Saltatio, 
or warlike way of dancing, which the Heyducs practiſe in this country. They dance 
with naked ſwords in their hands, advancing, brandiſhing, and claſhing the ſame, 
turning, winding, and depreſſing their bodies, with ſtrong and active motions ;, ſing- 
ing to their meaſures after the manner of the Greeks. Dr Edward Brown's Tra- 
vels into Hungary &c. Lond. 1673. 4to. pag. 17. The common people in 
many parts of England ſtill practiſe what they call a Moriſco dance, in a wild 
manner, and as it were in armour at proper intervals ſtriking upon each o- 
_— Staves, and winding their Horns; which ſeems to be a low imitation” 
od the Corybantine mrs Hun 18 


. 
MVS EVN 
[BRITANNICVM 
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17 I have dwelt the longer on the 
by = i; %ag Titan war and its effect becauſe it 

8 Hf is the firſt known Ara in the hiſto- 
8 ry of Europe; and therefore eſſen- 
tial to our enquiry into the firſt language and inhabitants. 
I do not ſay that the Titans were the firſt poſſeſſors of 
Europe; nor ſhall I take upon me to determine, whether 
they are to be called Atlantians, Pelaſgians, Celtes, or 
Cimmerians. Becauſe I confeſs my (1) ignorance of the 
particular place from whence they came: only gueſs that 
they came from the North or North Eaſtern countries ; 
about, or beyond, the Caſpian and Aral ſeas. The me- 
mory of a war, wherein almoſt half the world was con- 
cerned, could never be totally obliterated : nevertheleſs it 
is matter of wonder, that ſo many particulars relating to 
it have eſcaped the teeth of time. No regular hiſtory was 
then kept, more than what was preſerved by bards in their 
ſongs; which were the only records of the Scythians, and of 
their (2) deſcendants. The Curetes are a generation later, 
and more known, than the Titans; and yet we ſee what 


(1) The country of Uranus was Atlantis; but who can pretend to ſay 
where this country is now ſituated? The names of people and places, both 
in Europe and Aſia, are continually wearing off; and when once loſt in 
the hiſtory of Europe, can never be retrieved in 'Afia. Some few indeed 
continue to this time, as Huns, Bulgarians, Saxons, Turks and Tartars, 
whoſe firſt ſeats are ſtill to be found in Northern Aſia. But theſe all come 
within the cogniſance of true hiſtory; ; and ſome thouſands of years after che 
Titans, who go beyond it. 

(2) Celebrant carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud illos 1 memoria & amaliun 
genus . 7. uiſtonem deum terra editum. Tacitus de Mor. Germ. AvSpemay £5 
du omondo ri cue 270 a Kino d d ohανντιτ] d SooItoris aoloun Teh Tos dy Sp Ades a 
Der dulv tg iy mw mip As. lian. Var. Hiſt. Lib. 12. c. 23. Bardi quidem 
fortia virorum illuſtrium fata, heroicis compoſita verſibus, cum dulcibus hræ modu- 
lis cantitarunt. Ammian. Marcellinus Lib. 15. c. . 

difficulties 
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: dithculties occur in their hiſtory, Vulgar tradition taught 
: that they came from Crete, or mount Ida in Phrygia: 
1 but ſome affirmed, that (1) They were a body, of arm- 
7 ed men, given by the Titans to Rhea for her guard, 
: «and that they came from Bactriana; others ſaid from 
{2 « Colchis.” This laſt account, tho' perhaps falſe in ſome 
> points, favours more of truth and antiquity than the for- 
3 . mer. All that little light which glimmers thro' the dark 
| | ages of Europe, ſeems to come from the North or North 
4 Eaſt. The moſt ancient facts in Grecian hiſtory relate to 
, the Thracians, Scythians, and Hyperboreans, or more re- 
N mote Scythians. If the Pelaſgians were what I take them 
5 to be; the firſt (2) Oracle in Greece was founded by Scy- 


thians; and the oldeſt civil rites, the (3) Olympic games, 


(1) Of 4 Tm Dex Yar aneaamnog T5 KopiCapmas Iu © Bairerwis aprywipes. 
of dl E x Pam, Strabo Lib. X. P-· 472. | | 5 
(2) Strabo and Herodotus agree, that the Dodonean oracle was founded 
by the Pelaſgians; by which is implied time immemorial. Therefore what 
the latter relates, at leaſt a thouſand years afterwards, upon the credit of the 
Egyptian prieſts, concerning the T'wo Black Pigeons, or Theban Prieſt- 
«effes;” is a ſtory, that others may believe if they pleaſe, but it ſeems to 
me inconſiſtent with the antiquity of the Oracle: which I take to be older 
than that of Thebes, or Ammon in Libya. This is not the only inſtance, 
wherein the hiſtorian was impoſed upon by the Egyptian prieſts ; whoſe va- 
nity it was, to deduce both oracles from the Theban Jupiter. The ancient 
Scholiaſts judged more rightly, that the Dodonean, or Pelaſgic, Jupiter was 
an Hyperborean : the North being the country of the Great Gods. 
Zis ave AwJoyars, TINA, THAOOI NAI N. Hom. Iliad. II. v. 233. 
EN XOPIQ 7 TITEPBOPBON, 75 Awdbyy , iy Otempong. Etym. Mag. Didy- 
mus in locum. . = 
(3) Pauſanias fays, that ** Thoſe who recorded the antiquities of the Eleans, 
_ « affirmed that Saturn was the firſt who reigned in heaven; and a temple 
<« was built to him in Olympia, by that generation of men, who lived in the 
„Golden Age. — That Hercules one of the Idæi Dactyli, was author of the 
Olympic Games, and appointed a crown of Wild Olive to be the reward of 
the victors ; which Tree he brought with him into Greece from the Hy- 
e perboreans, a people who lived beyond the North wind.” Es. + 43am my 
| e | 6 H 2 | ON, 
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were inſtituted by Hyperboreans : as, I think, may be in- 
ferred from Pauſanias. F 
7” I have not attempted to fix the 
7 — . , , 
The aijjiculty of f*- time of the Titan war, and think 
ing this Ara. Oy OA OR” 

45 N it impoſſible to be done with any 
tolerable exactneſs, upon account of the uncertainty of 
pagan chronology. And further, becauſe it is no way 
connected with the Eaſtern hiſtory, in the line of Sem, 
given us by Moſes; wherein alone the true order of time 
is obſerved, and even there it is not entirely ſettled. The 
moſt ancient Scythian hiſtory, to which this properly be- 
longs, is all loſt: as is that of the Hyrcanians, Margians, 

Bactrians, with their king Zoroaſter ; which laſt would 
probably have afforded us ſome aſſiſtance. The Chineſe 
annals go no farther than the affairs of their own people 
and country. And it is in vain to look for any truth or 

certainty in the Phenician and Egyptian tales; which 
come to us at ſecond hand, broken, and unauthorized. 

The Phenician hiſtory would ſeem to give ſome little ac- 
cCount of the Titans and Cabiri, tho' the (1) author, who- 
Ox f, AY Hast of 20 dg, t c. uunziore dor res, Kegvoy mw y x eg i gad ela 
, Y) ty Oauumg Y, Kegvy vdloy V F ToTe dp of bog? Xp Te- 
„G. — Heut oub e904 Th Ikup dig mv Te dyave aldi afdTYy, W Onvpme, byo- 
ut RR — Kal T Nine i ouToy 1nd8p Separvou Kenvs — oper I in I Taufco- 
fla „is T Komvly pom Var F Hegndtes ts Hol? var Ns dySpemrg of Varig Toy avtytar 0i- 
x6a + Copley. Pauſan. Eliac. Lib. V. pag. 299. If Hercules brought this tree 
from the Hyperboreans, I think he muſt be an A ee himſelf: for 
to ſend Southern Heroes upon ſuch expeditions ſo far Northward, is to op- 
poſe the current of hiſtory, and to reverſe the order of. nature. . 

(1) The Phenician Hiſtory, under the name of Sanchoniathon, is preſer- 
ved by Euſebius Præp. Evang. Lib. I. c. 10. from Philo Byblius, who tranſ- 
lated it into Greek; or as ſome think, forged it himſelf. See Mr Dodwell's 
Letter concerning Sanchoniathon. Lond. 169 1. The book has ſomething of 
the air of antiquity, and may contain very old traditions concerning the for- 


mation, and firſt ages, of the world; ſome agreeable, others repu Sanne 8 
| ſacred 
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ever he was, ſcarce knew what the words meant; and 
ſeems only to have learnt them from the Greeks. - 

Notwithſtanding then time has 
made ſuch havock in the hiſtory of 
our Weſtern world; it appears to me, that Uranus, Sa- 
turn, and Jupiter, were powerful princes ; ſovereigns over 
a vaſt empire, comprehending all Europe, and great part 
of Aſia: That this empire was ſuperior to any other in 
time; and exiſted long before thoſe petty kingdoms in 
Greece, that boaſted of the greateſt antiquity : That the 
Titans were maſters of all the knowledge derived from the 
ſons of Noah: That they had the ſame religion with the 
people of the Eaſt ; that is, either worſhipped one god; 
or if more, the Sun, Moon, and Stars: That their de- 
ſcendants in the Weſt, were the firſt who ſet up the 
groſſer idolatry, of paying divine honours to their proge- 
nitors. And therefore I am of opinion, that the Titan 
war could not be later than the age of Serug Abraham's 
anceſtor, where 8. Epiphanius cloſes the Scythian period. 
r If we fix our footing here, per- 

e Cabiri were the h e I” oC 
„% Herzen Gods, baps we may take a clearer view of 
A rf the ſucceeding fabulous ages of the 
Greeks. It is certain that the Cabiric rites were the (1) firſt 
religion of their country. That the myſteries of Magna 
facred writ. But the whole, as it is drefled up by the editor Philo, and 
vouched for by Porphyry, is attended with ſo many ſuſpicious circumſtan- 
ces, that I cannot ſee how, men of learning can take it for any thing, more 
than an impoſture. The greateſt truth declared in it, ſeems to be that of 
the heathen Gods being once inhabitants of the earth; which was no more 
than the ſentiments of the wiſer Greeks, who underſtood the origin of their 
_ 1H. Ae THT ep TO MEE; ROITY bed 
| Aero Krpnres, Orph.. Hymn, an Curetas.. 


The author's opinion. 


: Mater,, 
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Mater, Ceres, Bacchus, &c. were only branches that ſprung 
from the Cabiric; and are therefore ſometimes confound- 
ed with them. That Pan, Bacchus, Silenus, Sylvanus, Plu- 
to, and others, by ſome reckoned among the older dei- 
ties, muſt be poſterior to the Twelve Great Gods. That 
Hercules was not in the firſt grand alliance of the Gods, 
| tho' he is reported to have fought on their ſide; and is 
therefore to be accounted a later deity. And now the 
reader may conſider at his leiſure, whether (1) Vulcan, the 
moſt ancient deity of Egypt, was not originally a Grecian 
god; and (2) Hercules, the oldeſt Tyrian god, a Scythian. 
| Whether it is more probable, that Cybele, the great god- 
deſs of the Sidonians, came from Egypt, rather than Greece 
or Phrygia. And in ſhort, whether the boaſted antiqui- 
ties of Phenicia and Egypt, are not fragments of the true 
hiſtory of Moſes, blended with the older fables of the 


Greeks. 


Science in Europe be- 
gan with the Titans. 


The Titan language then, call 
it Cimmerian, Celtic, Pelaſgic, or 
by any other name, is to be con- 
ſidered, as the vehicle of the firſt knowledge that dawned 
in Europe. The progreſſion of ancient ſcience, a ſubject 
of the moſt entertaining nature to the human mind, is 
frequently touched upon by ſome of the fineſt pens, both 
ancient and modern. And yet, of thoſe who have pur- 
ſued it thro' the dark ages, few, I think, have hit upon 
the right track ; and moſt have taken, what ſeems to me 
to be the laſt tage of it, for the very beginning. If learn- 


(1) The ſtately temple of Vulcan at Memphis, was built by the firſt 
mortal king of Egypt, MIN or MENES. See Herodotus Book II. c. 4, 99. 
(2) Herodotus Ibid. c. 44. 


ed 
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ed men without prejudice, and without paying too great 
a deference to precarious authorities, would only attend 
to a natural induction of particulars; I believe that in- 
ſtead of (1) deriving all religion and learning from Egypt, 
they might trace it back from thence to the Phenicians, 
Carians, Phrygians, Getes, and Thracians, and ſo to the 
EÆgean iſles, which were the ſeats of the firſt civilizers of 
mankind; and theſe were Scythians, or, if you chooſe 
rather to call them, Scytho-Grecians, 


The Egypti Wy The Egyptians juſtly challenged to 


hemſelves very great a 
the fo authors Lan ae a8. ntiquity, the 
| facred writings confirm their title to 
of Science. 


| it; nevertheleſs they yielded the ſu- 
periority in this reſpect to the Scythians according to 

(2) Juſtin, and to the Phrygians according to (3) 118880 | 
2 which two accounts are not irreconcileable. They 
pretended to no ſcience till the time of Thoth, or Hermes 
Triſmegiſtus; who does not appear to have bord! a native 


of Egypt, and, if we may believe Sanchoniathon's hiſto- 8 


ry, came no further off than from Phenicia; but I rather 
ſuſpect, that he was a 4) Scythian. We have no other 


(1) This Is one of the faults, with which Plutarch charges Herodotus. 
T ave 9 N Tlayes leente, F A) ei, 1 2 ubꝰοο˙“ Tal atem, X 4290- 


me T hinbunitay rtv cue De Malign. Herodoti. 
(2) Hiſt. Lib. II. 


(3) Hiſt. Lib. II. | 
(4) It is almoſt needleſs to repeat, that the Phenicians and Rupee had 
| their Gods in common with the Europeans: and from whence the latter re- 
ceived them, I am at no loſs to account. Their powers and offices were the 
fame, tho' the names were differently expreſſed. I his of Mercury, or Thoth, 
has met with ſomewhat better fortune than the reſt. He was called Thooth | 
by the Egyprians, by Plato and Tully Theuth, by Sanchoniathon Taautus. 
Am Miowp ITdaume, de +vpt v 7 webu STU Yew! veal, % Air & Om, Au e- 
"_ 5 Gals, EY, 5 Eeulw beg on, Philo * apud Euſeb. Præp. Te 
e 
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certainty of the time when Thoth lived, than what is col- 
lected from the book fathered upon him, (1) which calls 
« Uranus and Saturn his anceſtors; and from them I ſup- 
pole he derived his ſcience. This is antiquity ſufficient ; 
and from this beginning the Egyptians became famous in 
following ages, and in their turn, were poſſeſſed of all the 
learning then in being. Their noble publick monuments 
evince their {kill in the mechanical arts, and their excel- 
lent laws prove them to have been well verſed in civil 
lity. When a country had got the name for theſe elegan- 
cies, it muſt attract a great reſort of foreigners, who had 
any thirſt after knowledge, or even common curioſity : 
and ſuch were the Grecian ſages and Lawgivers, who went 
thither for no other purpoſe. But, that they brought from 
thence any new diſcoveries in Phyſical, or Mathematical, 
ſcience, it will be hard to prove; tho' it has been fo of. 
ten taken for granted. If the Greeks gained any thing of 
this kind, perhaps they kept the ſecret under ſeal of a 
vow, or for other reaſons beſt known to themſelves ; for 
what they have been at liberty to reveal, gives us no ex- 


The Egyptian Greeks called him rar, as in an inſeription Faltly copied by 
Paul Lucas, Troiſieme Voyage, Vol. 3. p. 36. 


BAZIAIZZA KAROITATPA KAI BAEIAETSE, IITOAEMAIOE 
OEOI METAAOI SIAOMHTOPEZ 


MEOETIS If. TI@FIEI] TQT KAI TolZ EYNNAOIE OEOIE. 


He appears to be no other than the Teutates of the Gauls and Germans, 
mentioned as a deity by Lucan, Pharſ. Lib. I. and ca led Mercurius Teu- 

tates by Livy, Hiſt. Lib. 26. The word may poſſibly mean only a Teacher 
ef the Sciences, which was the office of Hermes, or Mercury. Deum maxime 
Mercurium colunt; hujus ſunt plurima fimulacra. : Hunc omnium inventorem artium 
ferunt. Cæſar de Bello Gall. Lib. VI. 


| (1) Oarzp Otegvis 1g Ker 0c zu rres, cg on eue Herm. Triſmeg. 
TIOIMANAHD. Cap. X. - $ 5. 158 


| traordinary 
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traordinary idea of the Egyptian learning. At the time 


the Greeks became ſo much acquainted with the Egyp- 
tians, their Theology ſeems to have dwindled into pagean- 


try, and ridiculous ceremonies; and to have been little 


better than our modern F ree-Maſonry, and Judicial Aſtro- 
logy, a myſtery known only to the initiated. When the 


Romans came to have to do with them, the ' caſe was 


much the ſame, or perhaps worſe; for we find the E- 


gyptian prieſts, as pretenders to ſcience, ſometimes (1) ri- 


diculed by that wiſe people. Egypt ſhone with all the 
luſtre of ſcience under the Greeks themſelves; when it 
was governed by the Ptolemies. Then we find more true 
learning in Egypt, than perhaps in all the world beſide. 
The School of Alexandria flouriſhed for many centuries, 
and tho' it has been extinct as many r will ee be 
remembered to the end of time. 


With the times and actions of he 
The Caen Ae. iN Scytho-Grecians began that part of pro- 


fane hiſtory, which authors call Fabulous, or hiſtory diſ- 
guiſed in fable. Wherein we may diſcern, as through a 
cloud, the beginning of arts the moſt beneficial to the 
human ſpecies; Legiſlature; Medicine, Agriculture, Navi- 


gation, Commerce, &c. for which the ſeveral authors were 
(2) rewarded with the title of Divinity. I need only to 


(1 ) This happened to ce a prieſt who bin the Legate 
Alius Gallus from Alexandria to the upper Egypt, and profeſſed Philoſo- 
phy and Aftronomy. Tlafnrad det A ns it AN aldpeiag dramborn cis Tw A“Pp Al- 


Me The mod 5 v Xeuph A TEvoud, e ⁰ Toteu) Thu mv, — pl ver N 
rmx, ds Gaeter Y idm. Strabo Lib. VII. p. 806. 


(2) Hic eſt vetuſh iſimus referendi bene merentibus gratiam mos, ut tales numini- 


bus adſcribantur. Quippe & aliorum nomina Deorum, & que ſupra retuli Hiderum, 
ex hominum nata ſunt meritis. Pin. Hiſt, Lib. I. c. 7. 


3 inſtance 
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inſtance in the great father of theſe Gods; (1) © Who firſt 


«reſtrained his ſubjects from their ſavage manners, and 
ce reduced them into communities; taught them the know- 
e ledge of the milder fruits of the earth, and the way of 
« ſtoring them; with many other things uſeful to life ; and 
« being a diligent obſerver of the heavenly bodies, was a- 
<« ble to foretell events that were to happen in the world; 

and in ſhort, was (2) perfect in all knowledge. This then 
was the Golden Age, ſo juſtly celebrated by the ancients, 
the age of politeneſs, however disfigured it may now ap- 
pear to us. The Greeks indeed, to whom we owe all our 
profane hiſtory, ſeemed to have loſt their due reverence 
for it, and thought themſelves beholden to other nations 
for their learning ; but a little reflexion might have taught 


them, that their country from the firſt ages was the ſeat 
of arts and ſciences, 


Greer 2 ain of I affect not to be thought fin- 


orts and ſciences. gular in an opinion, much leſs to 


advance a groundleſs hypothetis ; 
and therefore ſhall endeavour to reſt it u pon two of the 


greateſt names for learning among the moderns, who, I 
wa perſwaded, ſaw clearly enough into this matter, tho 

"_y gfe not delivered themſelves ſo fully as might be 
wiſhed, or as a point of ſuch conſequence deſerved. Sal- 


03) OYPANON Karon. x) 15 drSpaims el. ext xe auuagaN cis mo- l- 
Conon, 494 * f 2 avoucs th F yen doe Kr dae TVs clone, eie ms F ütuigay u 
ab Nelas 2 d lern, 94 Twy e X10 ay ux d — dl 4 APW Juopluoy 6Mmwern 
mfr, M cennl gen Vu T b Uνν peru. Diodor. Lib. III. p. 
132. 

(2) 2 l autter eft, qui cum diceret admadum paucos extitiſſe, in quibus 


et perfefia dofirina, in bis Uranum, Saturnum, Mercurium, cognalos fon nomi- 
naviſ. Lactant. de Falſ. Relig. Lib. I. c. II. ; 


makin 
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maſius after repeating ſeveral times, that the firſt inhabi- 
tants and language of Greece came from Scythia, adds 
(1) Satis certum ex his colligi poteſi, linguam, ut gentem 
 Hellenicam, a ſeptentrione & Scythia originem traxiſſe, non 
a meridie. Quo poſito & illud certiſſimo conſtabit Pelopon- 
neſum, cum reliqua Græcia que extra Iſthmum, a Theſſa- 
lis frve Macedonibus Gracis, populos, quibus exculta eft, & 
urbes quibus infirufta eff, accepiſſe. IN DR II TERRE GRT 
cokuu, INDE Mus PIERIDES, INDE SACRORUM INITIA. 
Scaliger, a little more to the purpoſe, ſays, (2) Si enim 
rem AB ULTIMA ORIGINE repetamus, deprehendemus artes 
nom ſolum antiquitus a Græcis inventas & perfeftas fuiſſe; 
fed etiam as 1111s AD EAS NATIONES DERIVATAS, A QUI- 

BUS GRC OS HAUSISSE VOLUNT ISTI, ot 
W Agreeably to the natural courſe of 
The Progreſs of ing the Ai had their periods; 
| flouriſhed for a ſeaſon in one age and 
country, then ſunk, and roſe in another. The difficulty 
lies in tracing them through that vaſt waſte of time, 
where we have no other guide, than fabulous hiſtory. The 
Greeks, like unnatural children, branded their Scythian an- 
ceſtors with the opprobrious names of barbarous and illi- 
terate; and we at this diſtance finding nothing to the 
_ contrary, form our judgment of them from what they 
really were, when the arts had left them. But ſhould we 
in the ſame manner eſtimate the ancient Phenician, E- 
gyptian, and even Grecian learning, by the preſent inha- 
bitants of thoſe countries, what a mean opinion muſt we 


Science. 


(1) Salmaſius de Helleniſtica Pag. 400. 
(2) Scaliger Præf. ad Manilii Aſtron. 


1. 5 entertain 


where they ſettled. 
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entertain of it? We learn from hiſtory their former flou- 
riſhing ſtate ; and this evidence, it is true, is wanting on 


the part of the Scythians, or is only to be picked up from 


the ſcattered fragments of the Greek writers, and of thoſe 
who copied them. They who think the ſtories of the fa- 
bulous age all (1) pure fiction, without any foundation in 
fact, ſeem to me, to believe too much on the one hand, 
or too little on the other : he who takes the middle way 
between both, may have a better chance to be in the 
right. Let me therefore ſuppoſe, with the ancient defen- 


ders of Chriſtianity, that the heathen Gods were mortal 
men, and had once a real exiſtence ; and that what is re- 
lated of their actions, may fairly be believed, if it comes 


within the verge of probability. Many of them are re- 
rted to have been the firſt inventors of uſeful arts; if 


that ſhould be thought improbable, let them have at leaſt 


the honour of conveying thoſe arts to the ſeveral countries 


The Beoinnin 5 To traverſe the wha circle of Arts 
Afro 2 05 7 would be an endleſs work. We need 
2 . J only, in order to judge of the reſt, en- 
the cab deavour to find the beginning of the 
principal, and moſt ſublime, of all the Sciences, that of the 
Heavenly Bodies. The Sabians or worſhippers of the hea- 


(1) Strabo remarks, That Homer never raiſed any thing new or marvel- 
lous, but out of ſome truth. Ku tube . ge anden f neger, A 
Ounector. Lib. I. P-20. Of * ub xen 3 I bon, . nue lunes, &moi TO ae 


au under WES LO Z Ns xe, Mui da, d 7, Atyighue, 8 yo 6 570 4 geavoy rm, 


0% os e avmoy bis fe. 4% DEITEEg! Ta ha, ed ms 6 Abyos Th a TUY, — 
Tivo ule Se me of Thumm xgy Aoy2Yenpol rug ear eis 7 amsb ten, 2 Saule ve, T 


Yavualew Wing, Tes dyYpomoy” 20% os gun, in & wan Th Tai i), vin v ALwTURL 


Falæphat. De Incredib. in Prom. 


venly 
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venly hoſt, are (1) generally held to be the firſt idolaters : 
and their worſhip could hardly ſubſiſt, without obſerving 
the poſitions and motions of thoſe luminaries. Whether 
the Titans are to be ranked in this claſs, can neither be 
affirmed, nor denied: but from what light hiſtory affords 
us, the Stars ſeem to owe their firſt denominations to 
them. Uranus the father of the Titans is repreſented as 
an obſerver of the ſtars; and his very (2) name is enough 
o perſwade us, that he himſelf, or his deſcendants at 
leaſh, underſtood ſomething of Astronomy. (3) Hyperion 
one of his ſons is ſaid to be the firſt who found out the 
motions of the Planets; in conſequence of which diſcove- 
ry, it may be thought, that his jo and daughter, Apol- 
lo and Diana, were honoured with the names of the two 
principal ones. - Theſe two deities ſhall be more particu- 
larly conſidered preſently. Atlas the ſon of Japetus, another 
Titan, is called the © Supporter of the heavens,” by which 
the (4) ancients underſtood his ſkill in this ſcience: and 
his brother Prometheus is (5) acknowledged to be the 
founder of the Chaldean Aſtronomy, which perhaps is 
couched under the fable of his ſtealing fire from heaven. 
Theſe are the firſt accounts of Aſtronomy to be found 


(1) Nets otum eſt, Abrahamum patrem nofrum educatum eſſe in fide Zabeorum, « qui 


fatuerunt nullum eſſe Deum preter Stellas. Maimonides More Nevochim. Lib. 
BE £26: 


(2) Ur-En in Celtic, is the fame as Vir Cali, or Cæletis. 
(3) Tmevore SN | Petar T8 * Hats 19 oline, 154 V Ahh ar, en q ms eas, Tus. 
aui b. ov rear, 0 is CÞn plete 2 fte, . 0h gw, Tos A ei 


' won! mapadbuvar 0 al d euToy TTY TSTuy yo lau Blas. Diod. Lib. V. 
(4) Cicero Tuſe. Queſt. Lib. V. 


(5) Hic [Prometheus] primus Aſtrologiam Gris indicavit: quam, refide Py „ 


monte altiſſimo Caucaſo, nimia curia & ollicitudine deprebenderat. Servius in Virg. 
Eclog.VI. 


among 
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among the Greeks : but whoever duly examines the extent 
and activity of the human underſtanding, muſt think that 
it had an earlier beginning. 
| It derogates too much from the 
ne [ron 4oe 8 dignity of Ste nature, and the image 
of God implanted in our firſt parent, 
to ſuppoſe that men in the primitive ages were but a little 
above the level of brutes. There were then, and at all 
times, ſome groveling geniuses that looked no further than 
the earth; but the generality had more exalted views, 
minds fitted to enquire into the reaſons and cauſes of 
things. The different magnitudes of the ſtars, and their 
diſtances from each other, were objects perpetually before 
their eyes. By this means the Planets muſt ſoon be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Fixed Stars; and the latter by their 
aſſemblages repreſented to the imagination the different 
forms of animals, men, birds, beaſts, and fiſhes. The arc 
of the heavens taught them to range theſe figures in their 
proper order, and to reduce them to ſome degree of ex- 
actneſs, by imaginary lines or circles. In this manner men 
might be enabled to form a Syſtem of the ſcience, or an 
artificial ſphere; a thing that could hardly be unknown 
to the Antediluvians. The revolutions of the Sun and 
Moon taught them to (1) meaſure time by days, months, 


tans or Scythians. 


(1) In the days of Noah, they muſt have proceeded very far in this ſort 
of computation if the year then conſiſted of 365 days, as a modern author 
thinks he has proved fron. the Moſaic account of the Deluge. Vid. Luc. 
Cuperus Paratitla Chronol. & Hiſt. Sacr. Amſt.1721. pag. 34. Whether the 
author has proved his point, or not; I believe the beſt chronologers are of 
opinion, that this was the known length of the year long before the time of 
Moſes : nor can I aſcribe the invention to the Egyptians, becauſe the Chi- 
neſe accounts place it 2338 years before our Saviour's Nativity. See Jack- 

ſon's Chronol. Antiquities. Vol. 2. pag. 66. | : 


and 


* 
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and years. Obſervations and Calculations followed of 
. courſe; rude and imperfect, we may well imagine, and 
void of that accuracy which diſtinguiſhes the modern Aſ- 
tronomy. A long ſeries of years was neceſſary to bring 
the ſcience to ſome perfection, but improvements were 
continually making; and ſome nations, as the Chaldeans 
and Egyptians, by dint of application made themſelves 
famous in antiquity, for their {kill in this way: but it de- 
tracts nothing from their merit, to ſay that they received 

the firſt rudiments from the Scythians. Arguments drawn 
from the (1) advantages of their countries, prove not that 
they were the farſt inventours of the art: the high moun- 
tains, and long nights, of the Scythians were as proper 
helps for promoting the ſtudy, as the wide plains of E- 
gypt, or Chaldea. After all, I cannot but think that 

the great fame, which the Chaldeans and Egyptians ac- 
quired upon this account, was chiefly owing to their ma- 
king a myſtery of Aſtronomy, by aſcribing ſupernatural | 
virtues and influences to the Stars: a ſcience, of which 
they pretended to be great maſters, nor ſhall I deny that 
they were the firſt authors. This trifling art grew into 
vogue with the later Greeks and Romans, and from them 
ſpread itſelf thro' the ſeveral countries of Europe; but is 
now exploded by the learned, and retains its credit only 
with the vulgar and ſuperſtitious. „ 


(1) Aegyptii 69 Babylonii in camporum patentium equoribus habitantes, cum ex 
terra nibil emineret quod contemplationi cæli officere poſſet, omnem curam in ſyderum 
cognitione poſuerunt. Cicero de Div. Lib. J. PE 


. 


We 
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We muſt not forget, that, whilſt 
3 Aſtrology flouriſhed under the Ro- 
mans, mention is made of a (1) Barbaric Sphere; by 
which (2) ſome underſtand the Egyptian or Chaldean 
Sphere, (3) others the Sphere of the Celtes or. Gauls. 


Whatever may be meant by the word Barbaric, it ap- 


pears to me, that the Scythians, or Titans, could not be 
without a Sphere; which they might, and did, commu- 
nicate to many diſtant nations of the world, till that time 
ignorant of Aſtronomy. 


Ar 77... I grant that the Greeks, Chal- 
BO ks | deans, Phenicians and Egyptians, 


by the advantage of their climates, 


vated. had greater opportunities of enrich- 


Ing the Southern Hemiſphere with conſtellations, than the 


Scythians had ; but the Northern ſeems to be what was 


firſt cultivated. The Sphere uſed by all theſe nations was 


(1) Nigidius Figulus in the time of julius Cæſar wrote Two Books now 
loſt, the one on the Greek, the other on the Barbaric, Sphere: a diſtinction 


that has not a little puzzled the learned. Scaliger thought that by the word 


Barbaric, he meant the Egyptian, or Chaldean, Sphere, as different from 
the Greek. But Salmaſius is of opinion, that he only explained the hiſtory 
of the ſame Sphere, by the different fables of the Greeks and Egyptians; 
and that Hyginus has preſerved the ſubſtance of what Nigidius wrote on the 
Greek Sphere. About four hundred years afterwards, when Aſtronomy had 
degenerated into Aſtrology; Julius Firmicus likewiſe mentions the Signs in 
the Barbaric Sphere, which Signs are not different from the Greek. But by 
this time, ſays Salmaſius, the word Barbaric had acquired a new meaning, 
and ſignified not the Sphere of the Barbarians, but the Conſtellated, or Pifured, 
Sphere of the fixed ſtars; as Aurum Barbaricum means wrought gold, Barba- 
rice veſtes garments ornamented with figures: accordingly Donatus interprets 
the word Barbaricarii in the Code, Qui barbarica i. e. Ornamenta ex auro confi- 


_ Lerent, Vid. Salmaſ. de Ann. Climact. p. 580, 581, &c. 


(2) Scaliger Not. in Manilium. pag. 368. 
(3) Pezron's Preface to Antiq. of Nations. 


probably 
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probably the ſame, but by degrees varied a little from the 


primitive plan. Some new conſtellations were perhaps 
formed by conjoining, or dividing, the old ones; or new 
names might be given to them, the aſſemblages conti- 
nuing ſtill the ſame; for this we know has been done in 
much later times. But I cannot be perſwaded, that any of 
| theſe nations deviated fo far from the (1) old ſyſtem, as 
to form one entirely new: for the Two Bears, the Wain, 
the Whale, Engonaſin, the Swan, the Harp, the Arrow, 
with many others, ſeem to me to be original aſteriſms in 
the Scythian Sphere: and theſe aſteriſms, the groundwork 
of the Egyptian and Grecian fables. No one can think 
that we have ſet the antiquity of this Science too high, 


(1) A lover of truth ought not to be born down by any great name, even 
by that of Sir Iſaac Newton, who has eſtabliſhed a new ſyſtem of Chrono- 
logy, upon very precarious Poſtulates, viz. That the Greek Sphere is no 
older than the time of the Argonauts; that it was formed by Chiron the 
Centaur for their uſe; and that the hiſtory of the expedition is delineated 
eon the Sphere.” Skill in Aſtronomy was never before reckoned a part of 
Chiron's character; and the verſes brought to prove it, from one of the old 
poets who wrote of the Titan war, are too ſlender a foundation for ſuch a 
ſuperſtructure. : . 


Eis t Sugzomwbn Dry e apt, ce Fug : 
Oper, Pl Quotas Maggs, * S Ove. | - | 
Clem. Alex. Strom. Lib. I. p. 306. 


' Theſe lines ſeem to repreſent Chiron under the character of a Lawgiver, ex- 
cepting the two laſt words 24war OD, The figures of the Heavens; a phraſe 
for which it will be hard to find any parallel authority. A ſmall Greek cri- 
ticiſm will reconcile matters, and make them all of a piece; and at the ſame ; 
time overturn all reaſonings that are built upon a falſe reading, by ſubſtitu- 
ting in its room, S Oe, The Signs of the Heavens; that note the Sea- 
ſons of the year, the prognoſtics of the weather &c. u, Enucict, Awonuria 
are the proper words uſed by Homer, and Aratus. See Miſcellaneous Obſer- 
 wations on authors. Publiſhed by Mr Jortin. Lond. 1732. Vol. 2. p. 23g. 


0 5 


— 
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who recolle&s that the (1) Chaldeans had preſerved aſtro- 


nomical obſervations, for nineteen hundred years before 


the time of Alexander; and that the (2) Chineſe, accord- 


Ing to the relations of modern travellers, had the know- 
| ledge of the Sphere, very near as early as the Titan age, 
if not before. Nor is there any reaſon to think, that it 


was unknown at the ſame time to their neighbours, the 


ancient Tartars; by whom, as I conjecture, Aſtronomy 


was firſt tranſplanted into Europe. Gy 

9%, of the The Planets, from the firſt ages 

1 almoſt of the Science in the Weſt, 
ſſeem to have been appropriated to 

thoſe deities, whoſe names they bear in Latin; and which 

are not improperly (3) derived from the Scythian, or Cel- 


| (1) Ad mm Aue L Kc yu in Bec ip Seto aÞamghors aux es Thy 


EAA, md AersoTtAvs T8790 Y aun Asmag d 6 Thoppuezos XN try 2) 
0 Eyviexooror Ted, er T xovor AniZdydpe F Mexetvos old. | Simplic. Lib. 2. 


e Caelo. 4 

(2) The Chineſe, who are to be a colony and a very early one 
from Northern Aſia, aſcribe the ſame inventions to their moſt ancient kings, 
as the Greeks and Egyptians did to their Gods. Hoang Ti was the founder 
of their kingdom, and of their Aſtronomy, Signs, and Cycles. Their an- 
nals ſpeak of a great Eclipſe in the year 2155 before Chriſt, which has been 
proved and verified by calculation, See Du Halde. And a remarkable Con- 
junction of the Planets is mentioned in their books, to have happened about 
the year 2500 before Chriſt, according to Martini, Hiſt. Sinic. But Monſieur 
Caſſini, who calculated this Conjunction, brings it down to the year 2012. 


See Louberes Hiſt. of Siam. p. 254. The firſt of theſe two Epochs, accord- 


ing to my reckoning, precedes the Titan age; the latter will come after it. 


(3) SATVENYS | Sadorn, Sadwrn. i. e. Potens, bellicoſus. 
IVuvITER Jovis. Jou pater. 1. e. Juvenis Pater. 

VENVS Veneris. Guener. i. e. Amor, Pulchritudo. 

Mars Martis. Maurtn. i. e. Bellum, Prælium. 

SOL SW. FHayl, Heol. i. e. Sol, Ardor Solis. 3 

7 * 1. i. e. Effipies, Figura. Vid. Plutarc. 
8 Ian. 1 2 F Li Orbe Lunz. 
 MERCVRIVvSs Metrc-Ur. i. e. Mercium Vir. 


tic. 
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tic. The Romans received their improved Aſtronomy 
from the Greeks, but we ſee, that they kept to the Ti- 
tanic appellations; and no author has ventured to fay, 
when theſe names firſt took place. Six of them are Ca- 
biric, and Saturn being added to theſe, makes it proba- 
ble, that they all owed this honour to the Aborigines of 
Italy. And the names, by which they are diſtinguiſhed 
in other languages, will I believe be found to be expreſ- 
five of the characters and properties of theſe deities. 
1 IC Apollo and Diana, more than an' 
. ae, e 6 00 are ſerviceable to us, both = 
in connecting the Scythian and Gre 1 
cian hiſtory, and in eſtabliſhing the antiquity of the Arts. 1 
Apollo was the god of medicine, harmony, poetry and 
divination. The Greeks, as uſual, feigned, ſome that he 
was born in the iſland Delos, others in Crete; but he was 
really a Scythian, and a Titan, and 1s often called Titan 
by the (1) poets. He was the ſon of (2) Latona and Hy- 
perion, elder brother of Saturn. His mother (3) accord- 
ing to the fable, brought him forth in a place inacceſſible 
to the ſun; which ſeems to be the land of the Cimme- 
rians. (4) Servius upon that verſe of Virgil . 
Hic genus antiquum terre Titania pubes. n. VI. v. 5 80. 


(1) Extulerit Titan, radiiſque retexerit orbem. Virg. En. IV. 
Nullus adbuc mundo præbebat lumina Titan. Ovid. Metam. Lib. I. 
(2) Apollodor. Lib. I. pag. 2. Ed. Gale. Diodor. Lib. V. . 
(3) Eo tempore Jovis cum Latona Poli filia concubuit. Hoc cum Juno reſciit, 
facit ut Latona ibi pareret ubi Sol non accederet. Python ubi ſenſit Latonam ex Jo- 
ve gravidam eſſe, perſequi cæpit, ut eam interficeret. At Latonam Jovis juſſu ven- 
tus Aquilo ſublatam ad Neptunum pertulit. Hygin. Fab. CXL. 
(4) Ex his [Titanibus] autem ſolus Sol abſinuiſſe narratur ab injuria numinum, 
unde & calum meruit. Servius in loc. e e 1 


2 2 8 "> lb 
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tells us, That Apollo, of all the Titans, was the only 
cone who abſtained from injuring the Gods, for which 
« reaſon he was taken up into heaven.“ By this is meant, 
that he was in alliance with the Gods, and was reward- 
ed by them with ſome territories, wherever thoſe were. 


Whereas the other Titans, with their ſons the Giants, were 


ſent to hell; that is, were either ſlain, impriſoned, or dri- 


ven out of theirs. Thar the Delphic Apollo was a Scy- 
thian, is clear from the Greek writers, from whom Tully 
received it; for ſpeaking of the ſeveral gods who went by 


that name, he ſays, (1) Tertius aue & Latona natus, 


quem ex Hyperboreis Delphos ferunt adveniſſe. Apollo was 


the chief deity of the (2) Northern nations; and this, with 


his being called the God of the bow, is to me a ſufficient 
proof of his country. The Cretans who boaſted of being 


inſtructed by him in archery, called the Bow (3) Scythian, : 
4) Diodorus from Hecatzus ſays, © There is an Iſland not 
« Jeſs than Sicily, in the Ocean over againſt Celtica, un- 


« der the Arctic circle, extremely fruitful in every thing, 


| 1) De Natura Deorum. Lib. 3. That the Son of Latona was the firſt 
and true Apollo we learn from the ſame author. Reliqui omnes ſilentur, cm- 
neſque res aliorum ęgtæ ad unum Jovis & Latone filium referuntur. Tbid. 

( 2) TA fy S Tols TregCopetots 6 5 Amway, Schol. in Apollonii Argonaut. 


Ib. II. v. 677. He was called nl, vEL, BEL, BELEN, by the Celtes; by 


the Goths BALDER. 

(3) Kar Tig ExuS1%0y . Diod. Lib. V. The learned Weſſelin- 
gius, the laſt editor of Diodorus, chooſes to read Keinxe for uu, with- 
out any warrant from the MSS : but had he ſufficiently attended to Apollo' 8 
country, perhaps would have acquieſced in the old reading. 

(4) Ey Tots er r Km 20d 14 d. 3 T N 25 Niody 3k tadmo Ths Rola 
I vgn 5 x7 ms Agnus, h 5 av Thi delia Gouda Y'mgCophcay — guy 3 
au TU ele TE #94 mager, — OL 41 by e AnTw Ny Vo 9 F ATOMNG® we 
Art F h Sea mae df Tuning” + 5 N e Gare itgers nyds Anh e oy Diod. 


Lib. II. p. 91. 


« inhabited 
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inhabited by the Hyperboreans; who worſhipped Apol- 


«lo more than any other deity, and were in a manner 
« his prieſts, — That in their city they had his (1) Tem- 
ce ple — And that once in Nineteen years, the God came 
«among them.” [By which it ſhould ſeem that Cycles 
were a northern invention. | © They ſaid likewiſe that La- 
c tona was a native of their country, — that the inhabi- 
« tants had a great regard for the Greeks, and particular- 
«ly for the Athenians and Delians. And that Abaris their 
« countryman, went from thence into Greece, and renew- 
«ed the ancient league with the Delians.” Add to this, 
the report of the Delians themſelves to (2) Herodotus, 
“That their ſacred rites were tranſmitted to them from 
„ cScythia by certain Hyperborean virgins, Argis and Opis 
« who came with the Gods; and after them Hyperoche 
«and Laodoce, who died in Delos, and whoſe ſepulchre 
«in the temple of Diana, was to be ſeen in his time.” 
In the Hyperborean Iſland then we are to look for the 
| birthplace of Apollo, and of his ſiſter Diana, the goddeſs 
of the bow, a (3) Northern deity ; for Medea, when ſhe 


(1) This temple Mr Toland thought was ſtill remaining in the village of 
Claſſerneſs in the Iſle of Lewis, conſiſting of a Circle of Twelve Stones, 
with another of greater height than the reſt in the centre. Hiſtory of Druids, 
pag. 89, 158, 160. See Martin's account of the Hebrides or Weſtern Iſles of 
Scotland, pag. 9. Where the form of the temple, and the approach to it, 
are exhibited on a copper plate. „ HE 

(2) va Y of aumi xg TWw Ap roy F Qn, t bœdg f Oy olg i TmepCoptoy amn e ts 
Ala &n are9Treg Tags g x Actor — Ti os App ey Twi m Au emin min. 
groin dne αν Myer — Tho ds mpyiwun TT M i TC Ted moon ty Aly 
222 2 ou ub ges 2 of g of Anniay — ma 5 on 787 tow & To Ag moto £01911 deter- 
gie 261295. Herod, Lib. IV. $. 33, 34, 35. 

(3) E Taranis Scythice non mitior ara Diane. Lucan. Lib. I. 

Qua ſublime nemus, Scythice qua regna Diane. Idem Lib, III. 


came 
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came with Jaſon and the Argonauts from Colchis, (1) pre- 
tended that © She brought Diana with her from the Hy- 
00 perboreans. By Genus antiquum terræ, as above, (2) Ser- 
vius ſays is meant the Firſt Race, or Titans properly ſpeak- 
ing, the Giants being the Second Race. (3) Tityus, one 
of theſe giants, was ſlain by Apollo's arrows, for endea- 
vouring to force Latona ; and he was, what his (4) name 
implies, a Titan or Sow of the earth; and, I preſume, 
from this account of him, an Hyperborcan. So that I 
think there can be no room to doubt, that the Titans 
were Scythians, as we have all wy aſſerted. . 
i The Harp is a ſymbol of Apollo, and 
dra # whether be or eb 1s ke called 
= J the inventor, the Greeks received it from 

Rs. the Scythians; tho' I ſuppoſe that they im- 
proved it, and afterwards changed its name. But in our 
language we retain the original (5) word to this day. Dio- 
dorus tells us that © The inhabitants of the Hyperborean 
«city were for the moſt part Harpers.” And every one 
knows in what eſteem this ancient muſical inſtrument has 
been always held by the northern nations. 


(1) Diodor. Lib V. 

(2) ANTIQUUM. i. e. n Titanas enim contra Saturnum genuit: Gigan- 
tes poſtea contra Jovem. Serv. in locum. 

(3) Hic [ Tityus] amavit Latonam : Proper quod Apollinis confixus eſt fagittis. 
Servius in En. VI. $. 59. 

(4) Tir- u 1. e. Terræ filius. 


(5) Romanuſque Lyra Plaudat tibi, Barbarus nARPA. _ 
. Venant. F ortunat. Lib. VII. Carm. 8. 


Another 
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| Another mark by which he is common- 
n ly known is the e and this I think 
alludes to his power of Divination : a rod or arrow being 
an inſtrument always uſed by thoſe who pretended to any 
{kill in magick. The Art of divining by Rods or Arrows, 
Benoudprua,, OF Pa GDI, as it was called, is extreamly an- 
cient, and ſeems to have deſcended Ram the (2) Eaſtern 
Scythians to the Weſtern. It chiefly (3) prevailed among 
the Alans, Marcomans, Bulgarians and ans We are 
told by Eratoſthenes that (4) * Apollo hid his Arrow, with 
which he ſlew the Cyclopes, among the Hyperboreans.” 
By which, it any thing is meant, I ſuppoſe, it muſt be 
this gift of Divination: no people having been more re- 
markable in all times, for ſorceries and inchantments, than 
the Hyperboreans. And tho' Abaris, who is called prieft 
of the Sun, and is ſaid to have poſſeſſed this Arrow, and 
by the help of it to have (5) conveyed himſelf over rivers 
and mountains, delivered it up at laſt to Pythagoras; yet 
the notion of Magic is ſo ſtrongly imprinted on the minds 
of the Northern people, that it has continued ever ſince 
his time, and perhaps will never be eradicated. 
The Hyper boraan Authors are divided in their ſenti- 
Iſlan 7. 97 ments about the Hyperborean Iſland 


juſt now mentioned. Rhodomannus 


(i) He is frequently pictured on the coins of the Syrian Kings with his 
Arrow, and without the Bow. Vid. Vaillant, Haym &c. 
(2) See Hiſtory of Gengizchan. Book I. c. 4. 
(3) See Grotius on. Ezekiel Cap. XXI. v.21. and Herodotus Book I IV.. 
(4) TV To CHO bei SY d amy 200 Ai eO, Te Ns ge Kuxhwnas, To Aut Xe- 
gauyoy Doi, Semler: M ASN Enpule 3 aum iy 'C rgopeiot. Eratoſth. Cataſ- 
teriſmi. Cap. 29. p. 124. Ed. Gale. 
(5) Herodotus Lib. IV. Jamblichus Vit. Pythag. Lib. I. c. 28. 


the 
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the editor of Diodorus ſuppoſed it to be our Albion or 
Britain: (1) Mr Rowland only the Iſle of Angleſey: (2) O- 

laus Rudbeck the peninſula of Scandinavia : (3) Mr To- 
land the Weſtern Iſles of Scotland: though, when he was 
ſo near, I wonder he never thought of his native country 
Ireland, which ſeems by its ancient type to have as _=_ N 
Aa claih to the title, as any of the others. 


W Iceland beſt anſwers to Diodorus's 
of Bards: 9 deſcription, both as an Iſland, and 
aãͤ½»z⁊s to ſituation, being placed « Un- 
der the Arctic circle in the Hyperborean ocean: and 
likewiſe as to extent, Being not leſs than Sicily.” Tho' 
how to reconcile it to the other character of “ Fruitful- 
ce neſs” I am at a loſs; unleſs it ſhould be thought that 
this article is fabulous, which is not improbable. Iceland 
tho unknown to the Romans, was certainly known to 
the Greeks, and was the Thule of (4) Pytheas Maſſilienſis, 
tho Strabo looks upon his account as a fable. Modern 
authors who deny that Thule is Iceland, appeal chiefly to 
Pliny, Tacitus, and Solinus, who knew nothing of its ſi- 
tuation; their knowledge of the Hyperborean ocean, go- 
ing no further than Scandinavia, the northern continent 
of Germany, and the Britiſh Iſles, beyond which they 
thought nothing habitable. If Iceland was inhabited in 
Pytheas's time, it muſt have been depopulated afterwards ; 

the preſent inhabitants being the deſcendants of a colony 
from Norway, which ſettled there A. D. 874: for which 


(1) Mona Antiqua reſtaurata. Pag. 6 
(2) Ol. Rudbeck. Atlantica. Par. I. c. 9. 
(3) Hiſtory of the Druids. p. 154, 155, &c. 
(4 Strabo Geogr. Lib, IV. p. 201. 


reaſon 
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reaſon the Icelandic (1) writers themſelves diſclaim all right 
to Thule. Their Iſland however has been productive of 
many excellent geniuses; and was from ages the great 
(2) ſtorehouſe of Northern learning. Wit is the product 
of all countries, and, though it may be more — in 
ſouthern climates, yet gains life and ſtrength in all; nor 
have the northern ones ever wanted their ſhare of it. Ice- 
land has been always (3) celebrated for its Bards; more 
are thought to have been produced upon thet ſpot, than 
on any other, by a particular deſtiny. And whoever reads 
(4) Magnus Olaus's account of his countrymens natural 


(1) Arngrim Jonas Crymogza. Hamb. 1610. Pag. 12. 

(2) Nec Hlenſium (Thulenſium i. e. Iſlandorum) induſtria filentio obliteran- 
da: qui cum ob nativam ſoli ſterilitatem luxuriæ nutrimentis carentes, officia conti- 
nuæ ſobrietatis exerceant, omnia vitæ momenta ad excolendam alienorum operum no- 
titiam conferre ſoleant, inopiam ingenio penſant. Cundtarum quippe nationum res 
geſtas cognoſſe, memoriæque mandare, voluptatis loco reputant : non minoris gloriæ 
judicantes alienas virtutes diſſerere, quam proprias exhibere. Quorum theſauros hiſ- 
toricarum rerum pignoribus refertos curigſius conſulens, haud parvam preſentis operis 
partem ex eorum relationis imitatione contexui: nec arbitros habere 1 quos 
tanta vetuſtatis peritia callere cognovi. Saxo Grammat. Pref. ad Hiſt. Dani- 
(3) In NMandia ubi linguæ ejus uſus præcipue conſervatur, magno numero poetæ 
extant prompti & ingenigſi. Magn. Olaus apud Ol. Worm. Lit. Run. p. 196. 
(4) Deinde & hoc noſtra poefis peculiare habet; quod cum in vulgaribus linguis 
quilibet pro more gentis ſuæ Rhytbmos condere, verba in numeros aliquales cogere, 
uſuque id promptum reddere poſſit : in noſtra nemo poeta exiſtat, nec facillimum genus 
Rhythmi fine magno negotio conneftat, etfi maxime affectat, niſi qui poetico ſpiritu 
ſingulariter afflatus eſt. Qui quidem afflatus ut cæteri nature motus, aliis acrior, 
alits remiſſior contingit. Quidam præmeditati Rhythmos feliciter edunt, aliqui fer- 
ventiori quodam impetu omnia genera Rhythmi ſponte profundunt, ut Rhythmus fit, 
quicquid conentur dicere; ut ingeniofiſſimus olim apud Romanos poeta de ſua vena 
profitebatur ;, nec ſoluta oratio, quam iſta ligata, illis promptior eſt. Adde quod in 
prima ſtatim infantia, ejuſmodi natura manifeſtis ſe proferat indiciis. Nec preter- 
eundum, quod motus ille ingenii in novilunio fit ferventiſſimus, & Rhythmiſtam nota- 
bilem res poeticas aliis enucleantem, aut in Rhythmis fundendis occupatum, vino ma- 
dentem, melancholia graviore infeſtatum, aut furore quodam correptum dixeris; & 
ſepius hæc indoles etiam in ignotis ex ſingulari aliquo geftu conſpicitur, quem nos 
2 5 1 ; Skallvijngl 


Greece. 
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talents in that way; will be inclined to pronounce them, 
in poetical phraſe, Apollo's genuine Sons, and under his 
more immediate influence. | un 
The Fa e 0 Should it be aſked, how and when 
liters defrayed A the Greeks became ignorant in mat- 
To hat ſo much concerned their 
true hiſtory of OP ANG: een i 
honour and original; I anſwer that 
their ignorance began to appear, at 


a time when they prided themſelves moſt upon their 


knowledge : this is often the caſe with particular perſons, 
and cuſtom and example make it more general. From 
the firſt uſe of reaſon, men took a pleafure, and found 


their advantage, in tranſmitting to poſterity paſt tranſ- 


actions: at firſt by the help of memory, and then by 
ſome more laſting tokens, ſuch as the ſetting up of rough 
ſtones, which was one of the moſt ancient methods. But 
when in time ſuch marks could not be underſtood with- 


out tradition, and where that failed, were of no further 


uſe ; ſomething more ſignificative was required, which 
perhaps gave birth to Sculpture and Writing. Theſe be- 
gan upon ſtones or trees, with rude delineations of the 


things intended to be recorded; which by degrees were 


reduced to more contracted ſigns and characters, ſufficient- 


ly intelligible to the learned of the ſeveral countries where 


they were uſed. In this manner all knowledge was con- 
veyed for many ages; witneſs the ancient learning of E- 


gypt, and the living inſtance of the practice in China. 


Skallvijngl i. e. Poeticam vertiginem, appellamus. Sunt qui noſtram poeſin in 
malis avertendis & inducendis mirabiles affetius habere exiſtiment, que res fortaſſis 


non careat exemplis. Magn. Olaus apud Worm. Lit. Run. pag. 192, 193. 


When 
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When the Greeks had gained the more compendious me- 
thod of expreſling their ſentiments by words in alphabeti- 
cal letters, they ſoon grew weary of writing by charac- 
ters, as well they might; and by this means perhaps en- 
riched their language, and made it ſo copious and harmo- 
nious, as it appears at preſent. But they ſeem from that 
time to have forgot, as uſeleſs, what was contained in 
their former writings ; or retained it but very imperfectly, 
and as it were by tradition. They endeavoured afterwards 
to excuſe their ignorance by unavoidable accidents ; (1) im- 
puting it to a deluge, that deſtroyed moſt part of the in- 
habitants, and all their publick written records. What- 
ever was the cauſe, it is certain that they took but little 
care of facts, and leſs of times; fo that (2) Sir Iſaac New- 
ton had good reaſon for rejecting the authority of all pro- 
fane hiſtory, that was above fourſcore years, or an age 
older than the time of Cadmus. Had the Greeks tranſ- 
ferred, with accuracy, into alphabetical writing, what was 
delivered before in characters; their hiſtory and chrono- 
logy could not have ſuffered ſo great a maim as it has 
done. But inſtead of taking this method, they grew fond 
of novelties, and applied themſelves to the enigmatical 
learning of the Phenicians and Egyptians ; which, like our 
romances, was calculated to defiroy the truth of hiſtory, 
under the ſemblance of greater wiſdom. The Egyptian 
prieſts told Solon, that the Greeks were (3) children in an- 
f (1) Trey 5 DÞg r. Enos uoyls v, 9 A v iH lar 7 Meigwy 47 
Fyalaur har, d eolcos TeruUs 194 Te. Als Tf yeaunauy Vari ware qu Qougluuey, 
Diodor. Lib. Ve p. 328. %% Ons So 1 >. 
(2) See The introduction to his Chronology” . 
(3) a H,, TUN Bolus del Thaides dsr. Plato in Timæo. 


C cient 
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cient learning; and I think treated them as ſuch, by ta- 
king advantage of their credulity, and obtruding any idle 
ſtories upon them. e 3 
Th als if he The Greeks in the mean time, puff- 
Aale, PF 125 ed up with their new acquiſitions of 
³ãũTSw˖f ol began to deſpiſe their unpo- 
cience, began to deſp po- 
liſhed neighbours and allies; and in return were as much 
deſpiſed by them. The Scythians, as we learn from 
(1) Herodotus, took an antipathy to the refinements of 
the Greeks ; broke off all commerce with them on that 
account; nor would admit of their new ſacred rites, but 
made it death to practiſe them; as in the caſe of Scyles 
and Anacharſis. Both (2) Thracians and Scythians adhe- 
red to the old way of hieroglyphic writing; rejected al- 
phabetical letters, and thought it a diſgrace to uſe them : 
and from that time, as I conceive, they began, by way 
of reproach, to be called (3) Barbarians, or Northern Men. 
With a people thus ſtigmatized, it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that the polite. Greeks would acknowledge any alliance, 


- (1) Herodotus. Lib. IV. „ 
(2) That the ancient Scythians dealt in Hieroglyphics, appears from the 
meſſage which they ſent to Darius when he invaded their country, ſymbo- 
lized under a Mouſe, a Bird, a Frog, and Arrows. Herodot. Lib. IV. And 
Euſtathius teſtifies the ſame of the later Scythians. Or Jt 3% maauot, ö Te N 
 Aiurhu imiiy, Cadel m Tregynupirres, ug nuns J reggiligns eis onpaniay wy New 
iEinorr* Lui % oel node ) F bgtee Tu tofu à Iaehor, cid n w moved 
de N Eb cu e. t YHed piles, Nd. iy rugorres. COM. in Iliad. Z. p. 489. Toy Apyaucoy 
ga Oeauar U & ye uae M ug} Whpulor AIEXIETON I) , of I Ev- 
phy oixoudTes HHC H TPAMMAZIN. lian. Var. Hiſt. Lib. VIII. c. 6. 
(3) The ancient Greeks thought the word Bdj&p@y not of Greek original. 
v. Straho Lib. XIV. and later Etymologiſts ſcarce know what to make of 
it. I prefer the derivation given by Ol. Rudbeck to all others, viz. From 
2 BARN i. e. Boree Filii, or Northern Men. Vide Atlantic. Par. I. pag. 


much 
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much leſs deduce their ſcience from them. They conceal- 
ed their extraction as much as poſſible ; and though they 
could not entirely ſuppreſs the hiſtory of the Gods, be- 
cauſe their religion was built upon it, yet they diſguiſed it, 
in imitation of the Egyptians: by ſubverting all the chro- 
nology, referring the moſt ancient facts to later, and dif- 

ferent times, places, and perſons; and OF * 
a field to endleſs fables. 


This exotic ae taſte appears 
Fabulous Dy b4- to have commenced with the Era of 
Cadmus's coming into Europe; and 
amongſt the Bœotians, always accounted the dulleſt peo- 


gan in Beotia. 


ple of Greece. For ſoon after the arrival of Cadmus, the 


Gods acquired (1) new births in Bœotia, Minerva at the 
river Triton, Mercury on mount Cerycius, Hercules and 
Bacchus at Thebes. Then too, for I think it can be tra- 
ced no higher, began a new, and prepoſterous, genealogy 


of the Great Gods; many of whom, as Vulcan, Mars, 


Mercury, Apollo, Minerva and Diana, are ſaid to be be- 


gotten by Jupiter, tho they were only his contempora- 
ries, I may ſay his guardians; and all appear to be older 
than himſelf. Then followed a long train of other Gods 

and Heroes, together with a mixture of monſters, and 
ideal beings, that could have no foundation in hiſtory; 
but whoſe genealogies we find faithfully recorded in the 
Theogony of the Bœotian bard. After all this, it is not 
difficult to underſtand, how (2) Bœotia came to abound 
with Oracles, more than any other country of Greece, 


5 (1) vide Paufan. in Bœotic. 


(2) Ta 78 ana n . new Os v Poronay, tg . puer vouy kr Tols | 
ei ne ASbrois, vu anbau nouudh. Plutarch. de Orac. Defect. Tk 
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The declenſion of the  .. The Titan language yielded to 


T; ; time, and to the common revolu- 
ee e tions incident to d things; 
. men and things; 
to improvement of arts, conqueſt, 
commerce, and the like. Whilſt the two prevailing lan- 
guages of Europe, firſt the Greek, and then the Roman, 
were making advances towards perfection, the Celtic gra- 
dually ſunk of courſe. But we ſee that it kept its ground 
longeſt in the Weſtern parts; where it might ſtill have 
flouriſhed in a greater depree, had it not been expoſed to 
the continual irruptions from the North. The country be- 
tween the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas was a common tho- 
roughfare for the N orthern nations into Southern Aſia: 
but when that became ſufficiently peopled, the inhabitants 
of Media, Armenia, Aſia Minor &c. were able in ſome 
meaſure to repel the later colonies. The mountains lying 
between the two ſeas, were a ſort of natural fence, but 
not ſufficient to reſtrain thoſe fierce ſpirits, without ſome 
_ aſſiſtance from art. One eaſy, but narrow, paſſage, ran 
on the fide of the Caſpian ſhore ; thro' which in the ear- 
lieſt times they ſeem to have taken their route. At a 
proper place were ſituated, what the ancients called the 
(x) Caſpian Gates ; fortified, as it is probable, by the an- 
cient kings of Media or Hyrcania; and according to ſome 
late authors made (2) impregnable by Alexander the great. 
Another 3 went 8 Mingrelia or Colchis, on 


(i CASPIZE PORTA 0 Lazaris [qu. an Chazaris 21 pro 3 defenſe : 
in eo loco ubi poſtbæc Alexander Magnus portas conſtituens, Pylas Caſpias nomina- 
vit; quod nunc Lazorum gens cuſtodit pro munitione Romana. Jornandes de Re- 
bus Geticis. c. 5 


(2) See M. Fetis de la Croix Hiſt. of Genghizcan. Book IV. c. 9. 
the 
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the Euxine fide, by which the (1) Cimmerians paſſed, 
when they were expelled their country by other Scythians ; 
who purſued them, but miſtaking the road, entered by 
the Caſpian gates into Media, the Cimmerians falling into 
Aſia Minor. Modern travellers take notice of a (2) Wall 
built on the mountains between theſe two paſſes, intend- 
ed no doubt to oppoſe all hoſtile incurſions : and this ne- 
ceſſarily turned the current of the Northern people more 


freely upon Europe. Where the wall terminated on the 


Euxine, I have not yet been able to learn, but gueſs that 


(1) Herodotus. Lib. I. & IV. 1 
(a2) Above Derbent appear the ruins of a wall, which reached from thence to the 


Negropont, or Euxine ſea : which has been a work of incredible charge and labour. 
In ſome places the ſaid wall appears very plain, and is about four feet thick, Struys's 


Voyage. Book III. c. 20. p. 226. Olearius in his Travels of the Holſtein 
Ambaſſadours, ſays the wall was Six feet in thickneſs, and Fifty Leagues in 
length. Book VII. p. 403. The Perſian hiſtory, or rather romance, aſcribes 
the building of this wall to Iſcander, or Alexander the great. See Olearius 


Book VI. p. 335. But it ſeems to me to be a work prior to the time of 


Alexander: nor does it appear from the courſe of his victories, that he ever 
came near the Caſpian Gates. Quintus Curtius and other authors, who ſeem 


to favour that opinion, by an unaccountable errour, have miſtaken either 
the Jaxartes or Oxus, 'eaſtern rivers beyond the Caſpian ſea, for the Tanais 
that falls into the Euxine. I muſt here remark, that this Grecian hero was 
to the eaſtern nations, what the Titans were to the Greeks, viz. The ſubject 


of their mythology : for their firſt and fabulous hiſtory, will I believe be 
found to begin with his exploits. The eaſtern writers, tho* they had loſt all 


memory of the true authors of this work, have yet preſerved the uſe for 


which it was intended, namely to obſtruct the incurſions of the northern 
people. It is called by them, Agger a Bicorni (i. e. Alexandro) extrudus inter 
nos & Jagog & Magog. Geograph. Nubienſis. Clim. 6. c. g. where the reader 


will be diverted with a ludicrous account of theſe enemies, the people of 


Jagog and Magog. In the year 1721 the learned Demetrius Cantemur prince 
of Moldavia, then in the ſervice of the emperour Peter of Ruſſia, attended 
by a party of twenty dragoons, went a days march from Derbent in queſt 
of the ruins of this wall, and deſcribed ſome part of its courſe towards the 


Euxine; which was publiſhed by the learned Profeſſor Bayer at Petersburg. 


Vid. Act. Petropol. Vol. I. p. 405. 5 
it 
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it was carried on to Phaſis in Colchis. Toward the Caſ- 
pian, its ruins ſhew that it began from the town of Der- 
bend; which town if ever called Alexandria from the 
great conqueror, as (1) ſome are of opinion, has long 
ſince regained its ancient northern (2) name, denoting the 
importance of the paſſage. That torrent of (3) nations, 
which from time to time came pouring down from mount 
Imaus, and the backſide of the Caſpian, to the Euxine, 
meeting with theſe obſtructions, formed a conflux of in- 
numerable languages about and between thoſe two ſeas. 
And this may account for what (4) Strabo has related of 
the Alans, and (5) Pliny of King Mithridates, and of the 
commerce of Dioſcurias in Colchis. | 
| Moſt of theſe Pontic and Caſpian 
languages were probably Dialects, 
8 ſome more, ſome leſs, remote from 
the mother tongue; ; but if any one of them deſerved 


The Gothic language 


univerſal in Europe. 


(i) Olearius and the Eaſtern Writers: from whom later travellers have 
borrowed their accounts. 

(2) DERBEND, or in Engliſh DOOR-BAND, un ed! is Januæ Vinculum, or 
the Faſtening of the Gates. BENDER is only an inverſion of the fame {y.lables, 
an uſual name for a town, that is the Key, or Inlet, into a country. 

(3) Hinc eſt quod varientur eorum Septentrionalium linguæ, quia ſcilicet ſcriptura 
S literis non reſtringuntur. Nam ( dicente Moſcovitarum ad Sinas Legato) inter 
Moſcoviam & Chinam ſunt ſaltem Quinquaginta Tatarorum gentes, diverſis linguis 
utentes. Hyde Rel. Vet. Perl. p. 522. Compare this with the teſtimony of 
Timonax. Pag. 6. Not. I. 


(4) Tawrmu dl ein BE 2% Elton d- s [Alanis] Als m 40 70 uνντο EIS hot. 
Strabo. Lib. X. pag. 503. 

(5) Mithridates Viginti & Duarum gentium rex, totidem linguis jura dixit, pro | 
concione fingulas fine interprete affatus. Plin. Hiſt. Lib. VII. c. 24. Coraci urbe 
Colchorum Dioſcuriade, juxta fluvium Amethunta, nunc deſerta : quondam adeo cla- 
ra, ut Timoſthenes in eam Trecentas nationes difſimilibus linguis deſcendere prodiderit. 


Et poſtea a noſtris Centum & Triginta inter pretibus negolia oh eta. Lib. C6: 
Vid. Strab. Lib. XI. wy oY oy . 


this 
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this latter title, I think, it muſt be the Gothic. The word 
Goth is not to be found in authors till ſome time after the 
_ Chriſtian Era. (1) Some think that it began in Europe, 
and that the Goths at firſt came from Scandinavia, and 
ſent out their colonies ſouthward. (2) Others fay that the 
Goths and Getes were the ſame people. And (3) ſome 
think the word Goth equivalent to Scyth, or Scythian. 
We have not time to diſpute about the word; what 
comes more properly under our conſideration, is the lan- 
_ guage commonly known by the name of Gothic: which 
might belong to many people of different denominations. 
This language certainly had its riſe in Aſiatic Scythia, and 
probably partook more of the northern idiom, as the Cel- 
tic had more of the eaſtern. That it can be no diale& of 
the Celtic, we are informed by (4) one, who was, or would 
be thought to be, intimately acquainted with both. As it 
made its way into Europe, and became univerſal there, it 
is to be conſidered as a mother tongue like the Celtic; 
being the parent of ſo many others, Teutonic, Francic, 
Saxon, Runic, with all their various tribes of deſcen- , 
TT! 9 ao OT e 


(1) Jornandes Epiſc. Raven. de Rebus Geticis. c. 8. 

(2) Sheringham de Angl. Gentis Orig. Cap. IX. TX 
(3) Gothi cum Scythis una probantur origine ſati, unde nec longe a vocabulo; de- 
mututa enim ac detrafta litera Getz, quaſt Scythe ſunt nuncupati. Iſidor. Hit. | 
pal. Cronicon. Hoc ipſum nomen Exv3s de quo nunc agimus, varie a Grenus e- 
nuntiatum eſt, & multas ls ua deri. incurrit. Nam Sxuvus, Tims, & Tordis idem 
9. Salmaſ. de Hellen. p. 368. | * . 
(4) Thus the Celtic a the Gothic, which have often been taken for each other, 
re as different as Latin and Arabic. Toland's Hiſt. of Druids. pag. 7. | 


NM - Nothing 
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I< Meh or Odin the , Nothing certain is recorded of this 

Leader 0 language, till a few years before our 
great Leader of Saviour's nativity. (x) Odin or Wo- 
the Goths. 


— 


den with his people came from the 
Aſiatic fide of the lake Mæotis; driven out, as it is 
thought, by the terror of the Roman arms, after the 
conqueſt of Mithridates by Pompey. He retired perhaps 
for the ſame reaſon to the northern parts of Europe, not 
ſubject to the Roman government, and ſettled in Scandi- 
navia, and the coaſts about the Baltic ſea: from whence 
(2) ſome have called this migration of the Goths, only a 
return to their mother country. By the increaſe of new 
{warms they poſſeſſed themſelves of the more Eaſtern parts 
of Europe; by degrees grew troubleſome and formidable 
to the Roman ſtate, and at laſt entirely overturned it. In 
carrying on their conqueſts, no doubt but they committed 
great devaſtations ; for which they are loaded with infa- 
my by ſome hiſtorians, and their name continues to be a 
term of reproach, for thoſe who profeſs an enmity to arts 
and Chris, But the Goths were in truth the moſt (3) ci- 
vilized of all the Northern nations of their time. Odin 
brought with him many uſeful arts ; and amongſt the 


(1) Unicam gentium Aſiaticarum immigrationem, in ate Arttoum fabian noſe 
ire Antiquitates commemorant ; ſed eam tamen non primam : verum circa annum 
tandem 24 ante natum Chriſtum, Romans exercitibus auſpiciis Pompeii Magni in 
Aſiæ parte, Phrygia Minore, graſſantibus : illa enim epocha ad hanc rem noftri- 
chronologi utuntur. — In cujus [Gylvi Suecie regis | tempora incidit Odinus Aſia- 
tice immigrationis, fallæ Anno 24 ante natum Chriftum, antefignanus. Arngrim. 
Jonas Crymogza. Lab. I. cap. 4. p. 30, 30 
(2) Sheringham De Angl. Gen. Orig. Cap. XII. 

(3) Nec defuerunt qui eos Japientiam erudirent. Unde & pæne omnibus Barbaris 
Gathi ſapientiores ſemper extiterunt, Græciſque pene conſimiles, ut refert Dio. Jor- 
nandes de Rebus Geticis. 

reſt, 
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reſt, that of (1) letters. His colony therefore was kindly 
received by the natives, and ſettled peaceably among them; 
till for want of room, they were obliged to extend their 
dominions by force of arms. Odin beſides his great ſkill 
in war, wrought many aſtoniſhing feats by Magick ; and 
a thouſand fabulous ſtories are recorded of him. He was 
after death reverenced as the chief deity of the Goths : his 
inferiour captains were likewiſe deified under the name of 
4/e or Afatics, to diſtinguiſh them from the Europeans; 
and their (2) language, or at leaſt their Poetry, was called 
Aja-Mal, or Afiatic Speech. A Ld TH 
r Tho' this is the firſt notice we 
1 nds” Cee have of the Gothic language in 
in Europe, before the tifhors: ant ahers:is rent. bo think 
o ry, yet there 18 reaſon to thin 

it of much longer ſtanding in Eu- 
rope; if we may judge from its acknowledged (3) agree- 
ment with the ancient Greek. For this makes it proba- 
ble, that it was the language ſpoken by the Getes and 
Thracians ; perhaps brought in by the Cimmerians, and 
by Deucalion and his ſons, who overran Greece. If we 
ſearch higher into Aſia, we find it ſpread very widely 


(1) Odino etiam & aliis, qui ex Aſia buc devenere, tribuunt multi antiquitatum 
Nandicarum periti ; unde & Odinus Runhofdi, ſeu Runarum i. e. Literarum] 
auftor, vocatur. Ol. Wormius Liter. Run. Cap. 20. Ed. Secund. Hafn. 
(2) Linguam Danicam antiquam cujus in rythmis uſus fuit, veteres appellarunt 
Aſamal, id ef Aſiaticam, vel Afarum Sermonem, quod eum ex Aſia Odinus ſe- 
cum in Daniam, Norvegiam, Sueciam, aliaſque regiones Septentrionales invexerit. 
De quo Edda Lib. I. Steph. Stephanius Praf. in Saxon. Grammat. Hiſt. . 

(3) Vide Meric. Calmbon. De Lingua Angl. Vet. Lond. 1650. Eric: 
Benzelii, & Edv. Lye, Præf. ad Evang. Goth. Cl. Junii Gloſſar. Gothicum. 


94. | M. 2 = there 


there too. (1) Thoſe who are acquainted with the Perſic a 
language, diſcover a very ſtriking agreement between that, 

and the Gothic. Some again find the ſame (a) affinity be- 
tween the Greek and Perſic, as others between the Greek 

and Gothic: whence it is reaſonable to conclude, that all 

three came from the ſame root; perhaps from the Par- 
thians, or ſome other Scythian nation, that once ruled in 
Southern Aſia. 82 38 5 
"I * „ That curious traveller Buſbe- 

ee⸗ the 

ny One Juius had heard of a (3) people 
ny n,, in Crim Tartary, who ſpoke the 
N Gothic, or Teutonic, language; 
and (4) doubted whether they were not a nation of fugi- 
tives, driven from the north parts of Germany by Charles 


(1) Quod ad hoc evi latuit pleroſque eruditorum, ex eadem origine compererat 
[Elichmannus] fluxifſe Germanicam & Perſicam linguam, ad hanc illum conjectu- 
ram ducente infinita vocum copia utriquè linguæ communium : ſed & verbis ſimiliter 
terminatis, eodem modo compoſitis, aliiſque multis argumentis. Salmaſ. Præf. ad Ce- 
hens Tab. . neo een peared ABT: ©; oY 
(2) Sed & flexio verborum, & alia tam multa ſimilia ſunt utraque lingua ut vi- 
deri queant ab cadem origine utraque fluxiſſe. Salmaſ. de Hellen. p. 398. Nec 
in nominibus porro numeralibus, quod parum eſſet, ea affinitas trium linguarum Gre- 
cæ, Perfice, & Germanicee, cernitur, ſed in vocabulis inſinitis. Idem pag. 395. 
(3) Non poſſum hoc loco preterire, que de gente accepi, que etiamnum incolit 
Tauricam Cher ſonefum, quam ſæpe audiveram ſermone, moribus, ore denique ipſo, & 
corporis habitu, originem Germanicam referre. Busbequ. Epiſt. IV. 1-00 
(4) Hi Gothi an Saxones ſint, non poſſum dijudicare. Si Saxones, arbitror eo de- 
duftes tempore Caroli Magni qui eam gentem per varias orbis terrarum regiones diſſi- 
pavit. Id. ibid. He adds, Cui rei teftimonio funt urbes Tranſilvaniæ, hodieque 
Saxonibus incolis habitate. Atque ex iis ferociſſimos fortaſſe longius etiam ſummoveri 
placuit in Tauricam uſque Cherſoneſum ; ubi quidem inter hoſtes religionem. adbuc reti- 
nent Chriſtianam. But this is rather a proof that they were not Saxons. The 
people whom Charles drove out were Pagans; and he only fought for their 
converſion : for ſo many as would receive Chriſtian Baptiſm, as Witichind 
did, were permitted to ſtay in their own country, Vid. Krantzius Saxonia. 


the 
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the Great. But thoſe Cimbrians, or northern Germans, 
ſeem to have taken a different courſe by ſea; and to have 
infeſted the weſtern parts of Europe, where they became 
known to our hiſtorians by the name of Pagans, Pirates, 
Danes or Normans; nor was their language much diffe- 
rent from our Saxon. Buſbequius's Tartars I take to be 


the true remains of the Goths, or perhaps of the old : 
Cimmerians ; as Precopenſian Tartary was the firſt coun- 


try in Europe, where the Cimmerians ſettled. 


An Engliſh reader may per- 
haps may be deſirous of knowing 
the mother country, from whence 
his own language came fo many 
hundred years ago. I ſhall therefore not think it too 
much trouble, to tranſcribe a liſt of Tartarian words of 
the moſt common uſe, correſpondent to the Teutonic or 
German, in order as they ſtand in Buſbequius's Fourth 
letter. He took them from the mouth of a Tartar En- 
voy, who came with a complaint to the Porte, whilſt he 
was there in quality of embaſſadour from the emperour 
Ferdinand of Germany. Buſbequius premiſes, that the 


Tartar always (1) prefixed the article Tho, or r Toe, | to his. 
words. 


Tartarian words agree- 
ing with the Engliſh, . 


Saxon, or Gothic. 


Broe Panis Bread Sax. Bneod. 

Plut Sanguis Bloud Sax. Blob. Goth. BAR. 

Stul Sedes Stool Sax. Stole. Goth. STRAS: 

Hus Domus PÞouſe Sax. Hur. Goth. hHNS. 

Wingart Vitis * Sax. Pin gand. Goth. n 


1. E. Linea. 


() Omnibus vero —— us f roponebal articulum I ho aut The noſtratia, aut 
parum differentia,. Ibid. 


Salt. 
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Reghen Pluvia 


Brudor Frater 
Schweſter Soror 
Alt Senex 
Wintch Ventus 
Silvir Argentum 
Goltz | Aurum 
Kor Triticum 
Salt Sal 
Fiſct Piſcis, 
Hoef Caput 
Thurn Porta 
Stern Stella 
Sune Sol 
Mine Lana 
Tag Dies 


Oeghene Oculi 


Bars F. Barts Barba 
Handa Manus 


Boga Arcus 


Miera Formica 


Rinck, vel Aunulus 


Ringo 

Brunna Fons 
Waghen Currus 
Apel Pomum 
Schieten Mittere Sa- 

gittam 

Schlipen Dormire 
Kommen Vienire 
Singhen Canere 


Lachen Ridere 


Siſter 


Rain Sax. Þpzgn, Ren. Goth. RIPN. 
Brother Sax. Bno den. Goth. BR NR. 
Sax. Spurxen. Goth. SYIST AK. 
Old | Sax, Eald. Goth. AAA. i. e. tar, 
Wind Sax. Pind. Goth. VINAS. 

Silver Sax. Seol pep. Goth. SIANBR. 
Gold Sax. Liolv. 


Corn Sax. Lopn. Goth. K ANKN. unde Co- 


| ranum vel Granum. 
Salt Sax. Seal. Goth. S NAT. 
Fiſh Sax. Firc. Goth. FISK. 


Head Sax. heopod, Hæyd. Vox Cædmon. 


Door Sax. Dun. Goth. & K. 
Star Sax. d reopha. Goth. ST AIK Nx. 


Sun Sax. Sunna. Goth, SN NN. 
Moon Sax. Mona. Goth. MEN A. 
Day Sax. DaFa. Goth. & ATS. 


Eyes Scot. Sax, Caen. Goth. AND KN. 


Een 


Sax. Pond, Hand. Goth. h „uns. 


Bom Sax. * 


JPiſ-mire, 


_ Pilant 
King Sax. Ring. 


Bourne Sar. By na. Goth. BRNNNA» 
Waggon | 
or Main. 
Apple. 
Shoot Sax. Scy van. 
Sleep Sax. Slapan. Goth. Z,AEN XN. 
Tome Sax. Loman. Goth. QIM AN- 


Sing Sax. SinFan. 
Laugh Sax. Lihan, Goth, hAAhr a. 


Criten 
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Criten Flere Cry. | 
Geen Ire Go, Gee Sax. Langan. Goth, PANT AR. 
Breen Afare Burn Sax. Bneanan. Goth. BEIN 5. e. 
: f. 
Schuualth Aer. Sultry or Sax. Spelran, te e. Mori 
Deadly 


Alia cum Teutonicit non ſatis congruentia. 
Knauen Tag Bonus dies. Day. 
lel -- Vita five Sanitas Health. 
Iieltſch Vivus, Sanus Pealthy or Well, 
Jel uburt Sit ſanum Mell be it. 
Marzus Nuptiæ Parriage. 


Schuos Sponſa Spouſe. | » 

Baar Puer Barn or Child. Sex. Beann. Goth. 5 ARN. i. . 
Menus Caro. Infans. 
Rintſch Mons : Ridge Sax. Rixe. i. e. Dorſum. | 
A Sax. Pen. Goth. VAIR. NB. It is 


fell 3 as a termination, an- 
ſwering to the Roman Or; as in 

Law-wer or Lawyer, Saw⸗ 

yer, Bowyer, Builder. &c. 
Vid. Mareſchall. Obſ. in Verſ. 


Ry Angl. Sax. p. 548. 
Statz 1 Sax. Sva be Ripa, Land. 
Ada  Owum Egg Sax. EN. | 
Ano Gallina Pen Sax. Daſs. Goth, H AN A. i. e. : Galle 
Telich Stultus Dilly. 

Stap Capra Tup or Ram. 


Gadeltha Pulebrum Goodly Goth, pr ATIAS. i. e. Bonus, e 
Atochta Malum 
Wichtgata Album White. 


Myca Enſis „„ Sax. Meca. i. e. Gladius, 
Liſta Parvum Little Sax. Ly vel. Goth. AGITEA. 


Schediit Tux Shine. 
Borrotſch Voluntas | 


Cadariou: 
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Cadariou Miles. Goth. TNA K AnNhTEIS Milites. | 
Kilemſchop. Ebibe Calicem e000 Cup. 

Tzo Warthata Tu Feciſti Thou Morkedſt. 

Jes Warthata Ile Fecit We Mrought. 


Ich Malthata Ego Dico gax. Ic Melle. 
Vaces Numerales. | 

Itr Vas Whit, Jot, Tit, or Cittle. 

Tua Duo Twa. Two. | | 

Tria Tres. - Three. 


Fyder Quatuor Fower. 
Fiuf Quinque Five. 


Seis Sex _ HSix or Size. 
Sevene Septen Seven. 
Athe ow Eight. 
Nyne Novem Nine. 


Thune Decem Ten. 8 5 
8 What we now call the ſtandard 
= Hande f Ge. of Gothic language, is that vene- 

„hie Lonouwags, Table monument The Tranſlation of 
„ the Goſpels. The MS. which is ſtill 
_ preſerved, is called (1) copzx arcGenTELUs, from being 
wrote in Silver capital letters, with a mixture of Gold. 
(2) Ulphilas Biſhop of the Goths in Mcefia invented the 
Gothic letters, and tranſlated all the ſcriptures into that 
language; ſo that we cannot preſume to think the tranſ- 
lation older than his time, or the middle of the Fourth 


() It is now in the Library of Upſal in Sweden. See Celſius's Bibl. Up- 
ſal Hiſtoria. Upſal. 1745. Pag. 86, 116. See a Specimen of the writing in 
Serenius's Dictionarium Anglo-Suethico-Latinum. Hamb. 1734. Eric. Ben- 
zel. Præf. pag. 10. 346 5 

(2) Odapinag 6 7 Thrlor E TPAMMATA zg TT xg] Ts Ocias Tęg gd. 
ts I Torlov wilaCanov, Tes Sup uad yen Te Otte ND maftenelacxy. Socrat. Eccl. 


Hiſt, Lib. IV. c. 33. 


Century, 
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Century. And without any violence offered to antiquity, 
I think, the MS. itſelf may be of that age; tho (1) others 
bring it down a century lower. The language of this 
book has been called in queſtion by late writers, tho? per- 
haps without any reaſon. (2) Junius, who firſt publiſhed 

it, and was certainly a good judge, thought it the Gothic 
language of Ulphilas's time ; but (3) others Teutonic or 
Longobardic : becauſe there are ſome modes of ſpeech in 
it, that are likewiſe to be met with in the High Dutch or 
German, but are not to be found in the ancient Scano- 
Gothic, or Runic; which they reckon the pureſt, as be- 
ing more immediately derived from Odin. And yet we 
do not learn, that the Teutones or Lombards uſed diffe- 
rent characters from other nations, as we have it recorded 
of the Goths; and therefore I think this Tranſlation ought 
to paſs for Gothic, or the Teutones and Lombards ſpoke 
and wrote in the Gothic language and character, which 
amounts to the ſame thing. And moreover, we are in- 
formed by (4) thoſe who have made it their buſineſs to en- 
quire, that theſe letters are uſed, and this language is ſtill | 
ſpoken, in Walachia. But the reader will ſee the queſtion 
more fully diſcuſſed by the late (5) Archbiſhop of Upſal, 


and his learned editor. After all the reaſonings and con- 


(1) Olav. Celſius Bibl. Upſal. Hiſt. pag. 118. 5 
(2) Quatuor Evangelia Gothica & Anglo-Saxonica. Dordraci 1665. 4to. 
(3) Exiſtimare capi, aut Ulphilam ejuſque populum, a Græcis Gothos diftos, re- 
ipſa Teutones fuiſſe, aut quod magis credo, Teutonem aliquem Argentei Codicis eſſe 
auforem. Hickes Praf. ad D. Joh. Packinton. Vide etiam Guil. Wotton 
Conſpectum Theſ. Hickes. Lond. 1708. in Notis Pag. 3 & 4. 1 E 
(4) Ol. Rudheck. Atlantica Par. 3. pag. 2 10. ö 
(85) Eric. Benzelii Præf. ad Evang. Goth. Oxon. 1749. 4to. & Edvard 
Lye Edu. rr. ö „„ Sp... 
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jectures upon the point, it (1) appears to be the language 
and character uſed by thoſe conquerers, who were in pot 
ſeſſion of Italy in the fifth or ſixth century; whether 
Goths or Lombards let others determine. The Gothic lan- 
guage, after reigning in moſt of the provinces of Europe, 
died away by degrees, being melted down into many dia- 
lects; and at laſt made room for the Sclavonian, which 

at preſent occupies near the better half of Europe. 
The Origin of As our conceptions owe their preſer- 
4 vation to ſpeech and language, ſo lan- 
| *  _ guage is preſerved by writing. The uſe of 
letters has been ſo common for ſome thouſands of years 
that few men now ſearch into their original, and (2) ſome 
have vainly thought them coeval with language itſelf. 
Whoever has thoroughly conſidered the nature of an Al- 
phabet, will, I believe, allow that it far exceeds all other 
human inventions. Men of very great abilities have at- 
tempted to give us the natural and rational grounds of its 
beginning; but their different ſchemes are ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy me, that it requires more than the talents of them 
all put together, to give us ſuch as ſhall be free from ex- 
ceptions; and therefore I take it to be a thing as inſcru- 
table, as its author. If it has not been ordained by ſome 


Letters. 


(1) A ſpecimen of the ſame language and character was, not many years 
ſince, brought to light from the Manuſcript papers of Seignior Donius ; 
who about the beginning of the laſt century copied many pieces of old wri- 
ting, which he found in Rome, and other parts of Italy. It is an inſtrument 
of bargain and ſale of ſome lands, between two Eccleſiaſtics; and is pub- 
liſhed by Seignior Gori among Donius's Inſcriptions at Florence. 1731. See 
Pag. 497. and Preface pag. xxv. The original was found at Arezzo, not 
far from Ravenna, the capital of the Gothic Emperour Theoderic.. 

(2) Ex quo apparet æternus literarum uſus. Plin. Lib. VII. c. 56.. 


ſecret 
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ſecret decree of providence, we ought to lament, that the 
firſt divulger of the moſt wonderful art, that was ever yet 
found out to inlarge the mind of man, ſhould be ſo little 
known at preſent : eſpecially ſince the invention does not 
ſeem to be of the very remoteſt antiquity. If in order to 
trace it out, we go back to nature in its primitive ſimpli- 
city, as it is to be found among the wild (1) Indians: it 
there appears that men, as rational creatures, have not 
only ſounds and ſpeech, but a way of communicating 
their thoughts at a diſtance by artificial ſigns, or pictures. 
This then 1s the firſt ſort of writing; an art that aroſe 
from the innate faculty of (2) imitation peculiar to man; 
and might be capable of many improvements. But how - 
it could enter into the human underſtanding, to cloath 
ſounds in a few viſible forms, which yet, by their diffe- 
rent arrangements, are ſufficient to expreſs diſtinctly all 
| words in all languages, is I muſt own above my compre- 
henſion. No two things can be more widely diſtant than 
theſe two arts: and therefore in our enquiries of this kind 
we ought never to loſe ſight of the diſtinction, between 
writing in general, and alphabetical writing. 
Moſes and Ca _ I believe it is agreed on all hands, 

Fa that alphabetical letters were known 
the firſt droulgers . „ 7 
of an Alphabet. in the time of Moſes ; nor can 1 
95 think that they are more ancient; 
nor that any other man has a better title to the inven- 


(1) See Baron Lahontan's Travels. Vol. 2. p. 88. Colden's Hiſtory of the 
Five Nations. p. 8. Purchaſe's. Mexican Hieroglyphics. &c. "7 Sa 

(2) To os »Þ Met, ovupuroy ors avYpumots in, uu Wn, ») Ter Matteo - 
Y er, x) rag lau Noris e; au Als lulu Tus e den- 


Ny Cc, on gu 


us. Ariſtot. Poetic. c. 4. 
„ tion. 


— 
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tion. This perhaps would appear more clearly, if we 
knew a little more of the hiſtory of Cadmus, who lived 
not long after him, and firſt brought letters into Europe : 
for till then, we find no mention of an alphabet, that 
can be depended upon for truth. Cadmus's errand of 
ſeeking his ſiſter Europa, was only a (1) fable that took 
its riſe from his coming into Europe. He ſeems to be a 
perſon, who for reaſons unknown withdrew from the go- 
vernment under which he lived, in order to ſeek adven- 
tures; and, with a body of followers of deſperate for- 
tunes, to ſet up for himſelf, and to form a ſtate in a fo- 
reign country. For this purpoſe he was not unqualified ; 
as having his religion to chooſe, and being maſter of a 
new method of diſcipline. He and his company probably 
arrived at the Ægean iſles in Phenician ſhips, and part of 
his crew might be Phenicians ; this was enough to per- 
{wade people that he was a Phenician himſelf, nor was it 
his buſineſs to undeceire them. But whether he was Son 
to the king of Tyre, or only (2) Cook to the king of Si- 
don, deſerves no enquiry ; for both accounts ſeem equal- 


Iy fabulous. 


(1) Sahle 5 lahr + * „ os Blies ga; 1. 1. Biodancy. dy ware Poly ros 
| 87 ena Lows ty ie rufe a 4 Xl © PA iay ty E:pory un’ allied, dN 
Ons vp Ie men 8 8 2 0 7 Eves pos ey eis ExM\lwas. Conon. Nar- 
rat. XXXVII. 

(2) This particular we learn from Ae as likewiſe that Harmonia 
was the King's Minſtrel, and that Cadmus ran away with her. FH, 6 
Keg ty Te Tel rœ & 146 Aretoga@hs 783 ? Feopet, ws Zddtovicoy Arybiloy 28 on Kaduor Md 
g ay F Bam, 1) mD F Agporiey, UN Y aur Lou 7 hacmb s, £v)4 
ous auTh. Athen, Deipnos. Lib. 14. c. 22. 


L find 
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Cadmus proba 0 ly I find nothing i in his hiſtory to con- 


2 Jew, vince me, that he was either a (1) Ca- 


naanite, Phenician, or Egyptian; for 
ſo many and different are the conjectures about him: but 


have often wondered that hiſtorians have never thought 


him an Hebrew, which ſeems to be his true appellation. 


Danaus and Cadmus are expreſly called (2) Leaders of 


< thoſe exiles, who, upon the general expulſion of ſtran- 
« gers, left Egypt, and came into Greece; the greater 
ce part falling into the country now called Tudza.” Diodo—- 


rus, in the loſt book of which this is a fragment, profeſs- 
ed to ſpeak of the affairs of the Jews; a people but little 


known to heathen writers, whoſe accounts of them are 


accordingly very defective, and ſometimes falſe; and are 
to be ſupplied and corrected by the Jewiſh hiſtory. Dio- 
dorus ſuppoſed the exiles to be a mixture of ſtrangers of 


different countries; but the Jewiſh hiſtory explicitly men- 
tions no other people, as going from Egypt, beſides the 


Hebrews. Therefore I think nothing more probable, than 
that Danaus and Cadmus were ſome of thoſe Murmurers 


in the wilderneſs, (3) Captains choſen by the People, and li- 


terally fell back — Moſes, or Joſhua. 


Mention is indeed made of a 
The _ Multitude (4 ) Mixt Multitude that went up witd 
/ * them, with flocks an Per as and very 


(1) See Bp Stillingfleet. Orig. Sacr. Lib. I. c. 1. 


(2) Lage 5 / ina 2 Qaasnud cue vepepirTes EEeggi@nozy, ws mvis Pam, es Thy 


Be, xg mas rens vi, i vr ves glad gs zelures, Gy zer Aayeis M KiJuos 
a 6Tparicurer 6 Y moAvs Nds imo e tis T 2 ulli, IsJeuay.. Diodor. Excerpt. | 


apud Photium Lib. XL. 
(3) Numbers XIV. v. 4. 
8 Exodus XII. v. 38. 


much) 


* 
* 
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much cattle; and I find the Jewiſh Rabbies make theſe a 
diſtin& people from the Iſraelites. But they ſeem to me 
to be only their ſervants or ſlaves, diſtinguiſhed from the 
fighting men, muſtered juſt before at Six hundred Thou- 
ſand ; attendants upon the camp, baggage, and cattle ; 
the Lixi, or Calones; for without ſuch a company an ar- 
my is ſcarce ever known to march. Theſe might be a 
mixture of Egyptians, or other people, and probably hired 
for the ſervice. We find that they were the (1) firſt who 
began to murmur ; poſſibly becauſe in their diſtreſſes they 
fared harder than the reſt of the army. Mutinies broke 
out at ſeveral times, and even (2) after the death of Mo- 
ſes. Therefore whether Danaus and Cadmus were at the 
head of the mixt multitude ; or were rather Hebrew mur- 
murers, as ſeems moſt likely to me; in a caſe ſo obſcure 
every man muſt be left to his own judgment. Cadmus 
was certainly a perſon of abilities, and of great conſidera- 
tion among the exiles; and from the (3) name of his ca- 
pital city, and the model of his new State, in Bœotia, we 
may, not without reaſon, take him to have been ſome 
bold rival of Moſes or Joſhua, . 
Ft : Me live in an age and count 
Luar came V 72 where a Chriſtian is 10 danger of 0 
Mgſes, or from the prehenſion, who ſhould affirm that 
Letters were diſcovered by a God or 


by ſome divine man, though a (4) heathen might openly 


Phemicians. - 


(1) Numbers XI. v. 4. 
(2): Jollma IX. iS. RR | 55 
(3) Cadmus urbem ſuam Ebræo nomine appellavit T hebas, nempe NAN quod Na- 
vem ſigniſicat; @ navicula qua trajecerat. Selden. De Diis Syr. Prol. c. 2. 
(4) Bnudy ovlu are xg7wvinoe Te ms Otis, ms Y Otis ArporT@ . Plato 
Vol. 2. pag. 18. Ed. Serran. Quid illa vis, gue tandem eft, que inveſtigat occul- 
| P ta? 
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profeſs ſuch an opinion. I hold myſelf therefore excuſed 

from declaring, That the firſt alphabet was marked out 
by the finger of God; or that even Moſes was the author 
of it. Let it be left to the judgment of the reader, whe- 
ther he received it from the Phenicians, or they from 
him; for, from what appears at preſent, it muſt come 
from the one or the other. We are ready enough to give 
the teſtimony of an heathen author its due weight, when 
brought in competition with the Scriptures; and if we 

deal impartially, cannot refuſe it in this caſe. (1) Eupo- 
lemus aſſerts in expreſs terms that © Moſes firſt delivered 
« letters to the Jews, from whom the Phenicians received 
ee them, as the Greeks from the Phenicians.“ This aſſer- 

tion too is confirmed by (2) Diodorus ; who ſays The Sy— 

«rjans were the inventers of letters, from whom the Phe 

<« nicians learnt them, and conveyed them to the Greeks.” 
When we compare this paſſage of Diodorus, with the teſ- 
timony of Eupolemus an older author, there can be no 
doubt, that Diodorus by Syrians here meant the Jews, 
Judea being a province of Syria. Thus (3) Herodotus 
ſpeaking of the great battle of Magdolus, or Megiddo, 


ta? — aut qui ſonos vocis, qui infiniti videbantur, paucis literarum notis termina= 
vit? — Philoſophia vero omnium mater artium, quid eſt aliud, niſi, ut Plato ait, 
Donum, ut ego Inventum Deorum ? Ciceron. Tuſc. Queſt. Lib. I. Fe 
| (1) Eomntiu@' Je T Ml no TepPToY ap Ml #44 TPAMMATA SD bull Tos. 
IsNutois mega, meg IN Tedwioy Sol SDHC, EO, I bg. Voi u Euſeb. 
Præp. Evang. Lib. IX. c. 26. Clement. Alex. Strom. Lib. I. p. 343. Eu- 
polemus, Demetrius Phalereus, and the elder Philo, are mentioned with re- 
ſpect by Joſephus, as having written with more accuracy of the Jewiſh af- 
fairs, than any other heathen authors. Joſeph. Lib. I. c. Apion. . 5 
(2) Evert di pros TPAMMATON 6401, . os Te7wy Lol hixes ful doris mois. Eh 
Ddr. Diodor. Lib. V. „ . . 

(3) k Riener m 6. Niuus ovulancy ir Mau vu. Herod. Lib. II. $. 139. 


wherein: 
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wherein king yon was lain, ſays, that © Pharaoh Ne- 


«cho obtained this victory over the Syrians.” Diodorus 
often mentions theſe firſt, or Syrian, letters, as uſed by 
Semiramis, Darius Hyſtaſpi, the Arabians after the time 
of Alexander, and as being different from the Greek ; tho' 
the latter were certainly derived from them. 


Me afhrm then upon the authority 
= Sus * of heathen authors, = « Moſes firſt 
letters gave letters to the Jews; and no 
authority can be produced, to ſhew 
that any nation uſed them before. (1) Plato has amuſed 


his readers with a conference between Thamus king of 
Egypt and his. miniſter Thoth, upon the ſubject of let- 
ters; and would perſwade us that the diſtinction of Mutes 
and Liquids was known at that time: but that this is all 
fabulous, will appear preſently. The only | pecious argu- 
ment for the antiquity of letters before Moſes, is taken 
from the book of (2) Job; where we are told of Words 


_ written. or engraved with a pen, Job as appears from the 
hiſtory was an Idumean, or Arabian; and, no mention of 


the Jewiſh law being found in the book, is ſuppoſed to 
be an old patriarch, who lived before Moſes: this prevail- 
ed with (3) Sir Iſaac Newton ſo far as to make him think, 
that Moſes learnt the alphabet from the Midianites, Who 

were Arabians. But it ſhould be conſidered that the book 
of Job is poetical and dramatical; and that it is in the 
power of poets to d 3 that ſhall ſuit with the 


(1) See his Phædrus and Philebus. | 
(2) Cap. ADC v.22, 24- 
(3) See . of Egypt. Pag 8. Byo. 


patriarchal 
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patriarchal times, tho the authors themſelves lived long 
after. The age of the book, of which I pretend not 
to be a judge, is much controverted among the learned: 
ſome make Solomon the author, others bring it down to 
the times of the captivity. However granting that it is of 
the higheſt antiquity ; nothing more, I think, can be in- 
ferred from the paſſage, than that the Arabs had at that 
time the art of- publiſhing their thoughts by writing or 
engraving ; which might be done other ways than by al- 
phabetical letters. Of all nations, the Arabians ſeem to be 
one of the laſt that were acquainted with letters. Their 
moſt ancient characters are called the Cyfic, and thought 
to be but little older than the Saracen empire. They are 
ſtill to be found in ſome few books, and on the Silver 
coins of the firſt Caliphs an alphabet conſiſting of Twenty 
Two letters, in name and order anſwering to the Syriac, 
and ſeemingly derived from it. This ſimilitude, between 
the Cufic and Syriac, may poſſibly raiſe a doubt, whether 
of the two is the older: and thoſe, who are ſwayed by 


Sir Iſaac Newton's opinion, may be ſanguine enough to 
' pronounce in favour of the Cufic, that © Theſe are the 
letters meant in the book of Job. But what, I think, 
invalidates all pretences of this kind: (1) The Arabian 


| (1) For this information I am obliged to my learned friend the Reverend 
Mr George Coſtard, who was pleaſed to tranſlate for my uſe, the following 
paſſage from an Arabic author of good note. The firſt perſon who wrote Ara- 
Bic was Iſhmael... but the Truth as it is agreed upon among the Men of Learning 
is, that it was Mordmer Ebn Morrah the Anbarite; and it is ſaid that from the 
Sons of Morrab and the Anbarites, writing (Arabic) ſpread amongſt other people. 
 Al- Aſmahi- ſays, hey tell you that the Koreiſh were aſked from whom did you learn. 
eoriting and that they anſwered from Hirah. That the people of Hirah were aſked 
from whom did you learn writing and they ſaid from the Anbarites. Ebn Al-Habli 
and Al-Heiſham Ebn Admi relate that the perſon who brought this way of writing 
Fs 6 yyy 
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writers themſelves acknowledge the novelty of their al- 
phabet. e 


from Hirah into Al-Hegaz was Harb the Son of Omyah the Son of Abdol* Shems 
the Son of Abd Mena, the Koreiſhite of the Family of Onab; that be went into 
 Al-Hirah and returned io Meccah with this way of writing. Both theſe writers 
likewiſe ſay that Abi Sofian the Son of Harb was aſked from whom did your Father 
receive this form of writing and that he ſaid from Aſhlam Ebn Sidrah, and that 
Afplam being aſked from whom did you receive writing, his Anſwer was from the 
Perſon that invented it Morimer Ebn Morrab; and that they received this form of 


writing but little before Namiſm. Ebn Chalican in his Life of AbuP Hoſen Ali 


Ebn Helal called Ebn Al Bowab. NB. Abi Safian was Mahomets great Oppoſer 
when be ſit ap for @ Prophet. Dr Pococke has given us the ſubſtance of this 
_ paſſage, but has added a caution at the end. Hæc autem que diximus, potius de 
Koraiſbitis, aliiſque Arabum Iſlaemitarum tribubus, quam de Hamyarenſibus intelli- 
gendum; in imo o enim eſt fuiſſe illis jam antea notam ſcribendi artem. Specimen 
Hiſt. Arabum Oxon. 1648. pag. 154. The Hamyarites were an ancient 
kingdom in Arabia Felix, that flouriſhed in the times of Inorance, accord- 
ing to the diſtinction of their writers. Status Arabum Ignorantiæ temporibus ro- 
bore & potentia celebris eſt. Fuitgue regnum ipſorum penes tribus Kahtan, & pre- 
cipua regum familia apud Hamyarenſes, e quibus fuerunt Reges, Domini, Tyran- 
ni, & Tobbai. Specimen Hiſt. Arab. pag. 2. The Hamyarite way of wri- 
ting was different from that of the Mahometans : Characteres eorum ab illis 
quibus utuntur Arabes multum diverfi, quod genus ſcripture Al Moſnad vocabant, 
literis inter ſe implexis minimeque diſtinttis, quas tamen vulgo diſcere non permitte- 
bant, nec cuipiam, niſi poſt impetratam ab igſis veniam, nſdem utendi facultatem. 
Idem pag. 155. Till · a ſpecimen of this occult writing can be produced, I 
humbly conceive from the deſcription of it, that it may remain a doubt whe- 
ther A Moſnad was not a ſort of hieroglyphic : or if it conſiſted of alphabe- 
tical letters, how long the Arabians wo it before the Cufic. What credit 
the whole hiſtory of the Hamyarite dynaſty may deſerve, I leave to be de- 
termined by the reader, after he has peruſed the following paſſage. Ultimum 
hunc (Dul Jadan) ſtatuit Abul Feda Regum Hamyarenſium, quorum imperium, jux- 
ta ipſum, duravit annos 2020, at ſecundum Al Jannabium & Abmedem, ultra 
3000. * Dot annos ſinguli regnarunt non deſignavimus, inquit, quod omnino in- 
* certum fit, uu zis vulgo attribuitur ſpatium. Unde eft quod dixerit Author A- 
*72rum i. e. Hiſtoriæ Gentium, non eſſe inter omnes hiſtorias minus ſana, quam 
<« hiſtoria regum Hamyarenſium; cum pro tot annorum ſpatio tam paucos reges nu- 
e merent. Sex enim & viginti reges numerant, quorum regnum 2020 annorum ſpa- 
ſium complet.“ Idem pag. 62. If we admit Sir Iſaac Newton's method of 
computation, by twenty years to a reign, the beginning of the Hamyarite 
dynaſty ſcarce reached ſo high as the Chriſtian ra. _ 3 
Es There 


* 
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The Greeks had letters There are different opinions a- 


befare the Canaanites 

2 leſs diſagreement among authors 
. about the age of Cadmus; but 
upon the general view of the hiſtory of their times, I think 


there could not be many years diſtance between them. 


Cadmus was certainly later than the other ; and the time 


of his coming into Europe, according to Diodorus, could 
not be long after the (1) Exodus: and therefore I take 
the alphabet of Cadmus to be one, and the ſame, with 
that of Moſes. The Jews, as they were unmixt with o- 


ther nations, in all probability kept the ſecret of letters 
to themſelves for a conſiderable number of years. Moſes 
(2) Wrote the law and delivered it to the prigſis; ſo that 


letters ſeem at firſt to have been locked up in the book of 
the Law, and therefore not to be communicated to the 


(1) To give my readers the beſt information I am able, about the time 
of this great event, the tranſmigration of letters into wad hh I will here 


fix the time of the Exodus, according to the judgment of a late worthy 
friend, whoſe accurate skill in chronology is well known to the learned. 
The Sum of his argument ſtands thus. 41 2% 
The Sothiac, or Canicular, period of the Egyptians, beginning July 
20th, contained Egyptian years — — 13461. 
A New Canicular period commenced July 2oth, in the Conſulſſixg 
of Antoninus P. and Bruttius Præſens, in the year after Chriſt — 139. 
Vid. Cenſorin. de Die Natali. c. 2 1.) —— 
Therefore the Old Canicular period began in the year before Chriſt 1322. 
Moſes came out of Egypr 345 years. before this period began — 345. 
id. Clem. Alexand. Strom. Lib. I. pag. 335.) k — 
Therefore the Exodus happened in the year before Chriſt — 1667. 


See Mr Maſſon's Sacred Chronology of the Pentateuch : printed at the end of 


Mr Parker's Bibliotbeca Biblica. 4to. Oxon. 172 7. 


O | heathen, 


bout the time of Moſes, and no 
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heathen. It was probably ſome time, before they were 
uſed by the Jews themſelves in tranſacting their ſecular 
affairs; and therefore could not be eaſily „Vene to their 
enemies, unleſs by ſome extraordinary accidents. For this 
reaſon I cannot believe that the Canaanites, and Pheni- 
cians knew letters near ſo early, as ſome authors have ima- 
gined, nor' indeed till long after the Greeks ; 3 nor that 
Cadmus was a Canaanite, or Phenician. 
Th The learned of late have wiſhed, 
e Samaritan the © 


ad (1) propoſed methods, to Aileen 
| pr 175 ve 1 . the firſt alphabet of Moſes; which 
of ofes _ OC. 4 think may be done without much 


a _ » _ diffculty. For if we compare the 
oldeſt alphabet of Judea, with the oldeſt alphabet of 
Greece, and find that they agree in the main; we may 
be ſaid in effect to have found the primitive alphabet, 
both of Moſes and Cadmus. Allowance muſt be made 
for time and improvement, when the agreement between 
| ſpeech and letters came to be more nicely examined. The 
firſt alphabet probably conſiſted of a few letters; till the 
number increaſed, from perhaps Sixteen to Twenty Four, 
and in ſome countries to Twenty Eight, Thirty, Fourty, 
and more. The alphabet was never a matter of legal in- 
ſtitution, and therefore liable to alterations in every age 
and country. It was adopted by common conſent of na- 
tions, as a thing of univerſal benefit; and then left to the 
diſcretion, or caprice, of ſcribes, who formed the letters 
in various attitudes, erect, inclining, ſupine, or reverſed ; 


| (1) See A Journey from Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, and back again : By the 


Prefetto of Egypt. With remarks on Hieroglyphics and the Heathen 2 By 
Robert Lord Biſhop of Clogher. 1 7 + 


but 
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but till preſerved the eſſential ducts. The oldeſt letters, 
now to be found on monuments, are the Greek written 
from the left hand ; unleſs it may be thought that ſome 
of the Etruſcan inſcriptions, which begin from the right, 
may be of equal, if not ſuperiour, antiquity. The Etruſ- 
can letters are for the moſt part the Greek inverted, and 
therefore probably the older alphabet of the two. For the 

conſtant practice of thoſe nations, who were firſt acquaint- 
ed with letters, has been always to write from the right 
hand: and the Greeks themſelves at firſt wrote in that 
way, as we ſhall ſhew in a proper place. The Jewiſh let- 
ters do not appear on monuments, till that nation coined 
(1) money in the time of the Maccabees : and theſe are 
the letters preſerved by the Samaritans after the captivity. 
They likewiſe (2) agree very well with the Etruſcan, and 
therefore have the beſt claim to be called the oldeſt al- 
phabet. The Samaritan characters on the coins are a lit- 
tle different from thoſe which we find in manuſcripts ; | 
and in the ſame manner, the letters on the older coins = 
and marbles of the Greeks are more rude than thoſe which 
were uſed in the time of Alexander the great : but this is 
no more than might be expected from improvement. The 
Syrians likewiſe afterwards gave a more beautiful turn to 
the forms of the letters, but in a manner different from 
the Greeks. By the primitive traces the (3) learned find 
the Aſſyrian, Chaldee, or common Hebrew characters de- 
rived from the Samaritan ; and I take the Syriac to be de- 


F 


(1) Vide Hadr. Reland de Num. Vet. Hebr. Traject. A 5 | | 
(2) Vide Chiſhull xATuRÆ aTQUE ORBIS ALPHABETUM, Antiq. Aſiat. 1 1 
() V. Ern. Loeſcher De Cauſis Linguz Hebrææ. Franc. 1706. 


rived 
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rived from the Chaldee : and that theſe are three diffe- 
rent gradations of the Jewiſh alphabet. The coins of the 

(1)Syrian kings, ſtruck near two thouſand years ago, have 
inſcriptions both in Greek, and in the letters of the coun- 
try; and theſe laſt are very unlike the modern Syriac, but 
approach near to the Samaritan ; which therefore ſeems to 
have been at that time the vulgar character of the whole 
Syrian empire. Theſe letters being found on ſtones and 
coins of the maritime cities of Syria, has given occaſion 
to call them Phenician: which is only a tacit confeſſion, 
that they are the oldeſt al phabet, or the letters mentioned 


=, Eupolemus and Diodorus, 


abc Let us next enquire, whether there 
* th Ginn are any _ to think, Aron Cad 
n mus was an Egyptian; and here we 
Apbalet in FO nt expect to 3 with oppoſition, 
both from ancients and moderns. The preſent age has 
been immoderately prejudiced in favour of the Egy om I 
and their learning ; nothing of this fort is thought to have 
_ eſcaped them; all other nations in compariſon are Pokal 
upon as barbarous. But if they had no better claim to 
other inventions, than they had to that of letters, I think 
we might be a little more ſparing of our praiſes. The 
high opinion that has been entertained of their ſkill in 
ſpeculative philoſophy, mathematicks, &c. I am afraid, is 
not ſo much owing, to any real merit of theirs, as to our 
ignorance of what it was; for ignorance is the mother of 
admiration. Their ancient hiſtory appears to be as fabu- 


(1) Vaillant Hiſt. Reg. Syr. Num. Demetrii Secundi, & Antiochi Septi- 
mi. Haym Teſor. Britan. 9 IJ. Num. Demetrii Tertii. & pag. 105, 106, 
107. 


lous, 
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lous, obſcure, and confuſed, as any other. The remains 
of their greateſt works only ſhew, that their country was 
once very populous, and abounded with the beſt materials 
for building; and that they ſpared no coſt or pains in 
raiſing ſtupendous monuments. Even in theſe they have 
been (1) rivalled by barbarous nations; and in the finer 
arts of Statuary and Drawing, were far excelled by the 
Greeks and Romans. The Greeks however, who were 


(1) The learned are too apt to overlook the monuments of their own. 
and other countries, which ought to raiſe their wonder no leſs than thoſe of 
Egypt. Thus our monuments of Stonehenge and Abery, required as much 
skill in mechanics, as to raiſe the Obelisks. And perhaps as much art was 
uſed in tranſporting thoſe bulky monuments to Rome, as in cutting them 
out of the quarries in Egypt. Statues of Giants, magnificent ruins of build- 
ings, Portals, Pedeſtals, &c. monuments ſeemingly of the firſt ages, are 
found in Peru. See Garcilaſſo de la Vega, Book 7 c. 1. Two Pyramids of 
the ſame form with the Egyptian, have been found in Mexico. See Gemel- 
li Careri, Par. IV. Book 2. c.8. p. 546. Coll. Voyag. Theſe may poſſibly 
give ſome light into the age and authors of the other; and ſhew that they 
were built ſoon after the repleniſhing of the earth, and by Northern artiſts. 
For I make no doubt, but many more monuments of this kind might be 
diſcovered, if the North Eaſtern deſarts of Aſia were as carefully ſurveyed 
| as thoſe of Egypt and Libya. The miſſionaries, if I miſtake not, found 
a pyramid near the ruins of an ancient city in Chineſe Tartary. See Du 
Halde's Hiſt. of China. Vol. 4. p. 108. 8vo. Gemelli Careri adds that the 
uſe and deſign of the Mexican Pyramids was for baſes, or altars, to the 
two deities whom they worſhipped, the Sun and Moon; whoſe broken ima- 
ges lay at a little diſtance from the Pyramids. And this notion, of the E- 
oyptian Pyramids being deſigned for Altars, has I think been entertained by 
ſome of our own learned men. And Wanſlebius ſays, that there are evident 
marks of a Coloſſal Statue having been once placed on the top of the largeſt 
Pyramid. Of all the wonders Far Herodotus ſaw in Egypt, he was moſt 
aſtoniſhed at the houſe of Amaſis, cut out of one ſtone, and after a voyage 
of three years inceſſant labour, under the conduct of 2000 pilots, brought 
from Elephantis to Sais. Herod. Lib. II. But even this is matched by an- 
other, of nearly the ſame form and dimenſions, called the Dwarfy Stone, now 
to be found in the Highlands of Scotland. See Wa lace's Additions to the 
Britannia, in Orkney Iſlands, Ifle of Hoy. pag. 1085. Ed. 1695. 5 


only 
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only travellers into Egypt, are ſuppoſed ta have brought 


away abundance of knowledge; how much more muſt 
the Jewiſh Legiſlator, who received his birth and educa- 
tion there, and was certainly inſtructed in all their learn- 


ing? Writing is ſaid to have been firſt found out by their 
(1) Thoth or Mercury, Moſes therefore could not be ig- 


norant of the art of letters; nor will ſome people ſubmit 
to believe, that he could learn it any other way. But I 
think it ought firſt to be made appear, that the Egyptians 
underſtood this art, which has not hitherto been done. 
Moſes often cautions his people againſt the cuſtoms of E- 


gypt, and in this has moſt remarkably diſtinguiſhed the 


two nations: for the Second Commandment ſeems direct- 
ly levelled againſt the Egyptian manner of writing. So 
that wherever Moſes learnt his art, neither he, nor Cad- 
mus, I think, could learn it in Egypt. 


The Egyptians ha 4 1 can allow the Egyptians all the 
no Alphabet. 


monly aſcribed to them, without ad- 


mitting that they underſtood elementary letters. What 


knowledge they had was kept pretty much among them- 
ſelves: not that I believe they made fo great a ſecret of 
it, as is pretended, but revealed it to any one who would 


be at the expence of it. Their (2) books, being written 


(1) Literas ſemper arbitror Aſſyrias fuiſſe ; ſed alii apud Agyptios a Mercurio, ut 
Gellius : alii apud Syros repertas volunt. Plin. Lib. VII. c. 56. Agyptii literarum 
ſemel inventores perbibent; inde Phenicas quia mari præpollebant intuliſſe, gloriam- 
que adeptos tanquam reppererint quæ acceperant. Tacitus Annal. Lib. XI. c. 14. 


(2) Books of this ſort were in being in the laſt century, if we may be- 
lieve Athanaſius Kircher, or rather his correſpondent. P. Joſephus Marcellaia 
retulit, ſe dum in /Agypto degeret hanc bibliothecam [in Madraſe Cayri] luſtraſſe,. 


multaque millia MSS. comperiſſe, quos tanta cuſtodiunt cura, ut nulli ſub pana capi- 


tis inde librum extrabere lictat; addit quoque ſe inter catera admiratum eſſe certos 


 quoſdam 


wiſdom and learning, that is com- 
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in Symbolic and Hieroglyphic characters, were unintelli- 
gible to thoſe nations, that knew the uſe of an alphabet. 
It required ſome time, pains, and inſtruction, to become 
_ acquainted with them; and this made initiation into their 
learning and myſteries, ſo tedious a buſineſs. If the firſt 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus, Taautes, or Thoth, was the inven- 
ter of their letters, as (1) ſome have aſſerted, this will car- 
ry their antiquity almoſt as high as the Gods. And if the 
ſecond. Hermes or Thoth, ſecretary of Ofiris, who is the 
perſon meant by (2) Plato and Diodorus ; this will ſtill 
raiſe them. ſome centuries above the time of Moſes. But 
in anſwer to all this, it may be replied, that the words 
Tw, Texuwarm, Literæ, tho' they properly ſignify ele- 
ments, yet when applied to Egyptian writing, will (3) mean 
only Hieroglyphic marks, or characters. The letters there- 
fore which the firſt Thoth carried into Egypt, or the ſe- 
cond, ſince authors are pleaſed to diſtinguiſh them, in- 
vented there, ſeem to have been no more than Hierogly- 


phics; for if the Egyptians ever received alphabetical let- 


quoſa lam papyraceos codices, ſeu hieroglyphicos, iis figuris que in obeliſcis Romanis 
conſpiciuntur, conſcriptos; & quamvis Turcæ nullam fere, ſi Alchoranum excipias, 
librorum curam ſuſcipiunt, horum tamen, ob antiquitatem, magnam curam baberi. 
Ling. Ægypt. Reſtit. Rom. 1643. Pag. 312. But their oldeſt books were 
Walls and Pillars inſcribed with Hieroglyphics. Such are thoſe at Dendery, 
or Tentyris, in upper Egypt, which Paul Lucas delineated; and from him 
Dr Perry, Travels. pag. 364. which are ſo numerous, that the building may 
rather 8 the name of a Library, than a Temple; and perhaps ſerved 
for both. - FX 1 75 . 
(1) Sanchoniathon Phcenic. Hiſt. apud Euſeb. Præp. Evang. 
(2) Phædrus. Vol. 3. p. 274. Ed. Serran. Diod. Hiſt. Lib. I. p. 10. 
(83) Sculpture illæ effigieſque quas videmus Agyptie ſunt LITERA. Plin. 
Hiſt. Lib. XXXVI. c. 8. Av & Kwas, ire ds Tiegas, xy Ic war, depp, gi 
%! Te NeueR F dganuaray cloves TEEEAPA TPAMMATA, Clem. Alexand. | 
Strom. V. p. 567, Ed. Sylb. 71 FUEL Lot FER.” 
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ters, they either made but little uſe of them; or have 
been unfortunate in not preſerving them upon their an- 
cient monuments. The Pyramids, which I take to be the 
oldeſt of all, have no characters of any kind. The Obe- 
liſks and Mummies contain only Hieroglyphics. And as 
the Obeliſks were without queſtion deſigned for publick 
monuments, I can never believe that they preſerve any 
myſterious ſcience known only to the prieſts 3 but that 
they were to be read and underſtood by all people. The 
ſame may be faid of the Mummies, tho' of a leſs publick 
nature: and therefore I conclude that they had no other 
ſort of writing. If the famous (1) Menſa Iſiaca ſhould 
prove to be only a Calendar or Almanack, as I think I 
have ſomewhere read, it will be a further confirmation of 
my opinion. We find indeed upon all theſe monuments 
ſome characters of a more ſimple form, and which have 
ſeemingly leſs of picture in them; and (2) learned men, 
if they pleaſe, may call theſe alphabetical letters; tho no 

one yet has been able to form the alphabet. They are in- 
termixt with the others, and ſeem to be of the like im- 
port; that is, to ſignify things, whole words, or ſenten- 
ces. Few of them bear any ſimilitude to other alphabeti- 
cal letters; and I believe that ſuch a variety of them may 
be found, as will be ſufficient to conſtitute ſeveral full al- 
phabets af twenty four letters each. I do not remember 
to have ſeen more than one Egyptian inſcription, that 
could deſerve the name of alphabetical writing, and it is 


(1) Vide Laurent. Pignorium Men. Iſiac. . Ven. 1 60 6. Montfau- 
con Antiq. Expl. Tom. II. p. 338. 


(2) Agptios ſubinde Hier oghypbicis notis vulgares Alphabeti lteras nov 
Kircher wi Obel. Pamph, Art. I. 


that 
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that (x) given us by P. Montfaucon, But we are not told 
from whence this monument came; and, beſides its ſin- 


gularity, it appears at firſt ſight to be different from thoſe 


very ancient ones, of which we have ſo many hundreds 


now remaining in Europe, and which are undeniably E- 


_ gyptian. If I may be permitted to paſs my judgment up- 
on it, I cannot think it ſo old as the time of the Ptole- 
mies; nor that it was done in Egypt, but in India; and 

| that the characters belong to ſome one or other of thoſe 
Indian nations, to whom the Egyptians carried their rites 
and ſuperſtitions, after their empire was deſtroyed by Cam- 


byſes. If a people ever uſed alphabetical writing, it muſt 


undoubtedly appear upon their publick monumental in- 


ſcriptions, if they had any, as the Egyptians had: and 
therefore whatever may be advanced to the contrary, Ft. 
inference from ancient writers; or the moderns have a 

ſerted upon their own authority; ought to have but little 


weight againſt this negative evidence. Upon the whole I 


conclude, that the Egyptians were entirely ignorant of an 


alphabet, till they received what is called the Coptic ; 


which whether introduced in the time of the Ptolemics, 


or much earlier, under Pſammitichus or Amaſis, is ma- 


ny ages later than Cadmus, and plainly derived from the 


Greek. 


„ Tlhuat Cadmus was the firſt who 

The Greeks had no brought letters into Greece, is, I. 
think, a fact as well atteſted as any 

in antiquity. And yet it is the opt- 
nion of fome hte eminent authors that the . had 


alphabet before 
Cadmus. 


(1) Antiquit. Expliq. vol. U. Par. 2. pl. CxI. 


"FR. (60 n 
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(1) an alphabet before his time: and ſome (a) ancient ac- 


counts ſay that he only changed the forms of the letters. 


That the Greeks, like other nations, had a way of wri- 
ting long before, is unqueſtionable ; but that it was by 
an alphabet, is by no means clear to me. The judgment 
of Herodotus ought to be deciſive in the caſe, if well ſup- 
ported, as I think it is. (3) Thoſe Phenicians, ſays he, 
« who came with Cadmus, from whom came the Gephy- 
te reans, inhabiting that country | Tanagra in Bœotia] in- 
« troduced many arts, and amongſt the reſt that of Let- 


c ters; the Greeks having none before, as it ſeems to me.“ 


There is a paſſage from a more ancient author quoted by 
Diodorus, which has been judged to contradict this opi- 
nion of Herodotus ; but, as far as I can fee, entirely a- 
grees with, and confirms it. Here if I differ from much 
abler criticks, I hope it will be taken in good part, as 


my intention is only to vindicate the paſſage from the ſuſ- 


picion of abſurdity or corruption, with which it has been 
charged ; to make it conſiſtent with itſelf and other hiſ- 


tories ; and! this without adding, altering, or omitting, a 


fingle letter in the original. (4) * . the * 


(a) Jac. Palmerius 3 in Gracia Antiq. c. 9. pag. 49, 50. J. Bouhier De priſ- 
cis Græcorum & Latinorum literis, ad finem Palæographiæ Montfaucon. 
Jack ſon Chronological Antiquities Vol. 3. 

(2) On # azis cb Cadmum] a2 e ie  yeawnduy lie N SEI gde. 
Diodor. Lib. V. p. 235. Diodorus ſeems to mention this only as a e or”. - 
the Cretans. 

(3) Of os Soiynes zn, of ow Kah N Twy Eonp of T+Pugazo, Zak TE h, 
0lnowgTeS Te Thu TWw age, en aper end, is ds RU 9 dy 194 Fepteuarre 81 
Forma wely pen, Os £4408 S:xzcy. Herodot. Lib.VI. 8. 58. 

(4 Þn01 yu Dionyſius Mileſius! rag Bν aepTay re Meg Alvoy df 
58 A ; tm 5 Kah, auler tx Þowyikus Te öl IPAMMATA, D eic P EA” 
lande pee rives again, 2 Tus eis 60 muga, Y 785 xermess alm. 
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ce ſays, that Linus the Theban Poet was the firſt inventer 
«of rythms and melody; and that Cadmus bringing with 
ce him from Phenicia what we call Letters, Linus firſt in- 
ce troduced them into the Greek language, and gave each 
« their (a) names, and copied their (b) forms: Letters 
therefore were called by the common name of (c) n- 
© NICIANS, becauſe the Greeks received them from the 
« Phenicians ; but from the (d) Pelaſgians being the firſt 
© who uſed theſe newly (e) introduced characters, they 
cc were called by thats own name PELASGIC Phentcians.” 

This is the ſenſe of the paſſage, as it appears to me; 
which I ſhall beg leave to illuſtrate by a few notes. 


a) Their names. Their firſt and Gaia names were 
Alph, Beth, Gaml, Dalth &c. with Eaſtern termina- 
tions, which ſounded unnatural in the Greek idiom. 
The Maſter of harmony therefore called them Alpha, 
Beta, Gamma, Delta &c. 

(b) Their Forms. | Thele too accorded with the Eaſt- 

ern manner of writing, from the right hand to the left; 
and were ſo uſed by Linus and the Pelaſgians. The 
Ionians, or later Greeks, afterwards inverted the forms, 
to accommodate them to their way of writing from the 
left hand to the right; from whence they were called 
IONIC LETTERS, Nevertheleſs the firſt, or Pelaſgic, 
way of writing was not totally diſuſed til many ages 
Alter, as 3 wy the names of kings and cities, now 


nu, Noi by a VER thunre SOINIKIA da ale 7 * Ts Ennlures in voni xeor Ge - 
vue iel os F TItA&o)v TepTuy „u Tois r xeno, IIe Nceg- 
1 eie ego lla. Diodorus Lib. III. 


to 
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to be found on (1) Greek coins, ſtruck near a thouſand 
years after the time of Cadmus: and from the Sigean 
and other inſcriptions, which are wrote both ways gege- 
@1v as they called it, the letters being retrograde, and 
the line returning back like the Ox in plowing. It was 
to avoid the inconvenience of inverting the forms, that 
the later additional letters, as H, ©, Z, b, X, , Q, were 
made of ſuch a figure as to be uſed both ways. 
(c) PHENICIANS. * Here I take the word (2) S, for 
a ſubſtantive; and if I am miſtaken, err with a profeſſed 
grammarian. $OINIKIA, Ababi g loaves T exupants Heſychius. 
So that Texuuanr, Letters, or ris, was only a ſe- 
condary name, given them from the way of forming 
them; nor does it ſeem to have been known to Ho- 


mer, who never once uſes it. I need not put the rea- 


der in mind of our own practice, in calling things by 
the names of the countries from whence they « came ; 
as Turkeys, Guineas, Hollands, &c. 
((d) Pelaſgians.] The word means no more than the 
older inhabitants of Greece, in contradiſtinction to the 
 Hellenes. In the days of Cadmus there were no other 
than Pelaſgians. But when the poſtenty: of Deucalion 


(1) Inſtances if this ſort are found * the moſt part on the oldeſt coins; ; 


hundreds might be produced from Goltzius, Spanheim, Paruta, Begerus 


and others. And yet I cannot wholly aſcribe this practice to an affectation 
of antiquity; but ſometimes to the inaccuracy, or indifference of the Coiner. 
For as the word was eaſily underſtood, which way ſoever wrote, he might 
ſometimes forget, at other times might not give himſelf the trouble, to re- 
verſe the letters on the Dye. | 
(2) I ſince find that the word Samui, in Herodotus ad others, tho? it 
ſeems to be more of an adjeCtive than 40INIKIA, is yet uſed ſubſtantively in 
the Teian Dix inſcription: H. #0INIKHIA EKKOYEI, i. e. AUT LITERAS 
ERASERIT. Chiſhull Ant. Aſiat. Pp. 98. = 
had 
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had diſpoſſeſſed them of their ſeats, the Greeks began 
to be called Hellenes, Zoles, Dores, Tones, &c. How- 
ever ſome Pelaſgians ftill remained in Italy and other 
places, and preſerved their old language ; which Hero- 
dotus called Barbarous, as being ſo very different from 
the Greek of his own time. This revolution though it 
produced by degrees a great change in the Greek 
tongue, yet wrought none in the letters, till long af- 
ter. (1) Linus wrote the exploits of the elder Bacchus 
in Pelaſgic letters; Orpheus, and Pronapides Homer's 
maſter, and Thymcotes another old poet, are ſaid to 
have uſed the ſame, and to have wrote in the old, or 
Pelaſgic, language. And perhaps Homer's and Heſiod's 
works were the firſt, that were written in the Ionic or 
Hellenic Greek, and in the righthanded character. The 
people of Attica, who never yielded the point of anti- 
quity to any other nation of Greece, tho they uſed the 
Cadmean, or Pelaſgic, letters, yet called them (2) Ar- 
' TIC, as if they were the growth-of their country. That 
the Attic letters were of the ancient form, is certain: 
Amis T CHUAN, ar IIa. Harpocration. AH Teal xtc c- 
| 7% Te epic, Mei. Heſychius: and it is as certain 
that they were different from the Ionic: Zwynas as & 
avis ATTNOS eco tgmAiTwak,, AMAA Tois I Theopompus | 
apud Harpocration. 


(1) Tiy 5 ous Aivoy Pao mais INA ο Yeo wnnnm y mis T9 RepTs A 
aegis” — d uolcs ls Temas yehou mois TIi4T HKOI “ům Y Oppict xg] Tlggramelus ov 
Owyps esu o,, ae3s J Tv Ovuririy F Ovuirs — dgyaurtos TH Te Alg\ttT@ xg} Tas: 

wdupan ner Vor. Piodorus Lib. III. | : 
( 2) Une Fe Athene legis pretextu centum fere annis reſtitere : unde fac- 
tum, ut Cadmeæ Literæ non raro apud hiftoricos ſub ATTICARUM nomine cele- 

brentur. Chiſhull in Inſcript. Sigeam Cap. III. 5 
5 (e) Newly 
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(e) INewly introduced. | I tranſlate the word Mett 

in the ſame ſenſe, in which the verb Mersgcha was uſed 

juſt before; which I think the true and natural con- 

ſtruction, If it ſhould be taken in the feriſe.of Altered 

or Changed, it may perhaps mean no more than the 

other : , the Greek Characters, Symbols, or Hierogly- 
n being now changed into Alphabetical letters. 


1 adviſe 5 reader not to over- 
Li nus t he þþ ft refiner look that circumſtance of Linus's 
of the Greek lan- 


being the inventer of Rythm and 
SE Harmony; which ſeems to be 
mentioned not without a peculiar propriety. For Lan- 
guage being now reduced to its elements, he was enabled 
to form the rules for this art; which could be but ve 
imperfectly done before that time. And here I think we 
ought to give Linus, tho' a pelaſgian, and a Bœotian, the 
honour of being the firſt refiner of the Greek tongue. 


The Latines, as all authors a- 
Th rains brought be gree, received their letters from 


the Greeks. Here tho' the hiſto- 
ry is not ſo dark, as that of Cadmus, yet it is not entire- 


ly free from obſcurity. Pliny ſays in general that (x) The 
„ Pelaſgians brought Letters into Latium.“ This is inde- 
finitely expreſſed, without note of time, or diſtinction of 
places: Latium may be taken for all Italy, and the Pelaſ- 
gians were ſpread over all Greece. The intercourſe be- 
tween Greece and Italy began with the Titan empire, and 
firſt ages of navigation. The ſtory of Saturn and Janus is 


(1) In Latium literas attulerunt Pelaſgi. Hiſt. Lib. VII. c. 56. 
. 10 
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ſo very particular, that we can hardly think it a mere poe- 
tical invention. Janus ſeems to have been a petty prince, 
or viceroy, under Saturn, whilſt he held the ſovereignty : 
and that Saturn retired to him after his depoſition, or ab- 
dication, as (1) Lucian will have it, the memory of the 
Golden age, fo religiouſly preſerved in Italy, ſcarce leaves 


us any room to doubt. The inhabitants of both countries 
| ſeem to have had the fame original, ſpoke the ſame lan- 


guage, had the ſame cuſtoms, and in ſhort were (2) Scy- 
thians. The Aborigines, as they are called, or firſt peo- 
ple of Italy, were reckoned barbarians, and ſo were the 


Pelaſgians ; but both ſeem to have been as much civilized, . 
as any other nation of their time: at leaſt we may think 


that they began to be civilized in the days of Janus and 

Saturn. Long after this, (3) Oenotrus ſon of Lycaon, an 
Arcadian, brought a colony into Italy, from whom the 
country was called Oenotria ; but this migration goes too 


far back into the fabulous ages, to be determined with any 


certainty as to time. 


(1) Vide Lucian. Saturnalia. 5 5 5 
(2) Unde autem bi coloni [ Auſones] profecti fint, & que prior ils patria fue- 


rit, difficile diftu eſt, cum veleres hic altiſſime ſileant, ÆAlianus aue loves pronunciet, 


Var. Hiſt. Lib. q. c. 16. Quod fi conjecturis hic indulgere licet, Scythice originis 


ſuſpicor, præcipue ex moribus & corporis proceritate, quibus hic populus inſignis fuit. 


Theod. Ryckius, De Primis Italiæ Colonis. Cap. 2. The Auſones, called 
alſo Oſci and Opici, were the firſt inhabitants of Italy; Euſtathius ſays, that 
they were ſo called from Auſon, Son of Atlas and Calypſo. 

| E Ale Adornnts, dei 2a xaeariorres. Dionyſ. Periegel. v. 78. 
Atyormzu Js Ao, Sm Aloo 3c acres wer Th) x7! Popul Bamiovor es ros N 5 
Odveres jayoras iy Kip „, vas T a END Tes , it Ku Nurndeis mh AT- 
van. Euſtath. in locum. LD NE 1 . 

(3) nen W Elway S. afparodeTes F Idyioy XOATUY Gxnous INV, & alu 

Oirwres F Avzgor@f, Dion, Halic. Lib. I. pag. 9. 


ES Dionyſius 
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Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, from 
Pelaſzian ſettlements authors now loft, has preſerved a 


in Tuſcan | 
uſe 9 more accurate account of ſome la- 


ter Pelaſgic ſettlements. (x) . Hellanicus the Leſbian ſays, 
« that the Tyrrhenes were formerly called Pelaſgians, and 
ce that they togk the name of Tyrrhenes after they ſettled | 
«in Italy. In his Phoronis he has theſe words: Phra/tor 
« was the ſon of their king Pelaſgus and Menippe the daugh- 
cc ter of Peneus; Amyntor was ſon of Phraſtor ; Teutami- 
ce des of Amyntor ; and Manas of Teutamides ; in whoſe 
« reign the Pelaſgians were driven out by the Hellenes ; 
«and landing, and leaving their ſhips in the river Shines, | 
« [or Po] ſeixed upon the inland town Croton [or Cortona 
« and making incurſions from thence, founded at laſt what 
« is now called Tyrrhenia,” or Tuſcany. This colony, as 
he tells us as, came from (2) Hæmonia, now call- 
ed Theſſaly: and they were probably ſome of the firſt 
Pelaſgians driven out by Deucalion, or his ſons. 
Again he ſays, (3) Not long af- 
= ee Sn - —_ hour M4 years We the 
Evander. « Troj J; h 
Jan war, according to the Ro- 


(1) Bube & Alec Ths Tveglwis one D Y EITECY zel ons, emeidy r- 
@KHaup £1 Lradig, ©QgAaew » ur ue De3onyoeras* Exe 5 1 ty ! $opants) 6 6 Abyos oe. I 
Laa is gam avmwy 2 Mei ans & Tibuets en ressuf, 7 5 A/T T8 os TA. 
Ted vs” FT 5 Nava a 767 famnovorms 0 Taha yet ve Holla abc, e = Tin | 
mT uy iy Te) Tovig XOAT@ du Vac a mirres, Keomwye TAN i METRE ENG, I EYTH- 
E Era vo F F vw 222 Tugghwiay * t&: no. Dion. Halic. Ant. Lib. I. P- 22. 

(2) Emu of pe TESUYTES x r & Tore Atoring, yup 5 Orfeniag Ilona poi. Id. p. 49. 

(3) Ne Je & mus Mui 5 anos Bu eig Tara Th Mela ITaniac he, 
Ee | HANSE 774 7 7 Tesiny, ws euro Poste, Atſea, t Tlarayms mas Ap d he- 
cad dem M 4 Doninacs Rui. — 3 Sao ie z dert Kotred * gens mp, a&NNR 
mond ug 7 7 Nita, To kx NON kx liese Dey. N 5 Toe 2 œorhe tdi * 
Acoe pine mage hs S. A] 3 uy Teague EMluikov gener eis IraMar - 


Tot Alge flic u, Vw? pci Agua. Dion. Halic. Lib. I. p. 24, 26. Evanger tum 
| ca, 
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© man account, another fleet of Greeks arrived on the 
ce {ame coaſt of Italy, from Palantium a town in Arcadia, 
e under the conduct of Evander. — This colony was not 
«ſent out by general conſent of the citizens; but the peo- 
ce ple being divided into two factions, [I ſuppoſe Pelaſ- 
ce gians and Hellenes] the weaker party retired of their 
ce own accord. — Faunus was then king of the Aborigines. 
“ Theſe are reported to be the firſt who brought into 
ce Italy the uſe of the Greek Letters, which were then but 
c newly known to the Arcadians.“ Criticks, from the men- 
tion of theſe two colonies, have raiſed a difficulty, where 
I think there was no occaſion ; by making an unneceſſary 
(1) diſtinction between Pelaſgians and Arcadians. For if 
all the inhabitants of the ſeveral diſtricts of Greece, in the 
ſame manner, were to be reckoned diftin& from the Pe- 
laſgians ; the latter would have no place left them in the 
country, tho' they were confeſſedly in (2) poſſeſſion of the 
whole. Both colonies therefore were Pelaſgians the firſt 
of Theſſaly, the ſecond of Arcadia; for it is certain that 
(3) Pelaſgia was the old name for both thoſe countries. 


ea, proſugus ex Peloponneſo, auctoritate magis quam imperio, regebat loca, Venera- 
bilis Vir miraculo Literarum, rei nove inter rudes artium homines, Lav. Hiſt. 
e ; 
— S:d ve Pelaſgis, ſrve Arcadibus, is debetur honos, in eo Tacito Plimoque 
convenit, quod uterque Latinos a Græcis eas [literas] velit accepiſſe. Voſſius Gram- 
mat. Lib. I. e. 11. 5 | N | „5 
(2) Aonαι,⁰ ds {401 80K q T870 [Pods S . Er, 22MNG mr. mes md EO. 
F Achat hi,, 2 N 8 Je 20 1 Su, 4, x7! dyn Js dd TE, Py 75 T1*A4THKOV S 
misty dg dανν d kuf, auff. Thucydides Hiſt, Lib. I. Tis Jt Timas- 
vie, im F Gpyator m Godoy x7! EAAAQA HALAN z. Strabo Geogr. Lib. V. 
Tis vu Ewe N e 5 TIEAAETIHS xaos. Herodot. Lib. I. c. 58. 5 
(3) Otconaie das Oteu N, 5 e Tliaoua. Steph. Byzant. Am Tere 9 [Ar- 
cade] game AprgNe mr, ym TigoHt, I Nes, Y dn Tina yer Aprgdes anne; 
er ym, Pauſan. Arcad. p. 459. F ũ -T | 
MES on WS. We 


neas's colony of”. 
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We ſee that both colonies landed in Tuſcany, and that 


both were driven from Greece in the time of the Hellenes: 


and it does not appear, nor is it probable, that the firſt 


colony brought letters with them: therefore we may ſe- 
curely fix the ra of letters in Italy, to the time of E- 
vander, or Sixty years before the war of Troy, _ 
After the deſtruction of Troy, Æ- 
neas came with his colony of Phr 


Phrygians.. gians, and has not a little eclipſed the 


glory of Evander; the Romans chooſing to derive their 


deſcent from the Trojans, rather than the Greeks. But 


the Greek colony ſeems to have laid the foundation of all 
the Roman greatneſs; as the emperor (1) Antoninus Pius 
afterwards acknowledged, by the many favours which he 
conferred upon the town of Pallantium. The Zra of E- 
vander began the Second Age of politeneſs in Italy: when 
the introduction of letters improved old arts, and gave 
birth to new ones. The Tyrrhenes or Etruſcans were the 


firſt polite people ; and we find that they grew to be ſuch 
by the revolutions in Greece. The moſt ancient works of 
art, that Italy can boaſt of at- preſent, are of the Etruſ- 
cans. Their rites ſacred and civil were examples to other 
nations, as the Samnites, Sabines, Romans, &c. And be- 
fore they had loſt their power, and were incorporated in- 
to the Roman ſtate, we find the (2 * of Rome were 


(1) Poopuatoy leis © 11 v Ad mas, LP cn av F EdrJps 1 Ape dun f 7 URS 
duale Ty 28 29. DIe no, auen uit PF ty Apr. Ne Ke dere ue E To 


you ty d&ycupeoes YET lulu Ts 7: A 9, 7 N. TG 2 Pa 7 AtyouWoy cen TIamnavmeovan in. 


Beonkes | Antonino P.] ian ga. Pauſanias in Arcad. p.32 3, 526. 
(2) Cre educatus apud boloites M. Fabius Cæſo] Etruſcis inde literis eruditus 


erat, linguamque Etruſcam probe noverat. Habeo auctores, vulgo tum Romanos pue- 
roc, ficut nunc Græcis, ita Etruſcis literis erudiri ſolitos, Liv. Hiſt, Lib. IX. 


inſtructed. 


q 
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inſtructed in the Etruſcan language, by way of accom- 


pliſhment, OT | 
The P long watt The Etruſcans then were the 


and letters preſerved firſt who received letters, and I 


| | | think we nr 
by the Etruſcans. may venture to call them 


the Pelaſgic letters. Perhaps we 


might proceed a ſtep further, and aſſert that theſe letters 
have likewiſe preſerved the Pelaſgic language: for I know 
not in what ancient monuments it is to be found 
in the Etruſcan Inſcriptions, L 15 1 
„ , When a nation is arrived to a 
The declenſien of iN certain pitch of politeneſs, it often 


, Unleſs 


Etruſcan language 


becomes a prey to another leſs civi- 
and letters. FLY. 


Etruſcans and Romans. The Romans, if we conſider their 


firſt beginning, were the very (1) dregs of the people of 


Italy; but by ſubmitting to wholeſome laws, a conſtant 


_ exerciſe of arms, and a fteady adherence to virtue, they 
raiſed themſelves to a ſuperiority over all the reſt. Their 


language was at firſt the language of Italy; a mixture of 


Pelaſgic dialects, from the Etruſcans, Oſcans, Sabines, Sam- 
nites, and others. This language was improved by their 


conqueſts, but came not to its full growth, till the for- 
tune of Greece declined; and brought the Romans to an 


acquaintance with the more refined Greek language, which 
ſoon made its way into their own. That grace, harmony, 
and majeſty, ſo much admired in the Roman language, 


(1) Et tamen ut longe repetas, longeque revoluas 
Nomen, ab infami gentem deducis aſylo: 
 Miajorum quiſquis primus fuit ille tuorum, ; 
Aut paſtor fuit, aut illud quod dicere nolo. Juvenal Satyr. VIII. v. 272. 


ſeems 


lized : this was the caſe with the 
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ſeems to be derived from adopting the Greek into it ; tho? 
after all it never came up to the other. As the Romans 
increaſed in power, the Etruſcans, who before were the 


moſt accompliſhed nation, ſunk in eſteem, as is uſual 


with a conquered people ; but under theſe diſadvantages 
ſtill cultivated the polite arts, and preſerved their old way 
of writing. It would be flattering their memory too much, 


to ſay that their performances in ſculpture and painting, 


vied with the finiſhed pieces of the Greeks in the time of 
Alexander; for then they Greeks had attained to ſuch a 
erfection in thoſe arts, as never ſince could be equalled. 


After the cuſtom of their anceſtors, the Etruſcans com- 
mitted their records to the moſt durable materials, Stones 


and Braſs ; which by good fortune have long outlived their 
language. This language too was only an obſolete Greek, 
which became generally neglected, ſo as not to be under- 


ſtood by their maſters: though when learning was at its 


greateſt height in Rome, they looked upon it with a more 
favourable eye, as being the parent of their own; and 
then began to ſtudy it as a ſcience, HY 
The Etruſcan language being at 
length extinct, the materials deſign- 
| ed to preſerve it were ſoon deſtroy- 

ed, or buried in ruins; the too com- 


The Etruſcan monu- 
ments and inſcrip- 
tions. . 


mon fate of monuments wherever ignorance prevails. Here 


they underwent a long night of oblivion, till the revival 


of true learning, which is always accompanied with a ve- 


neration for antiquity. Theſe monuments, as time and 
chance brought them to light, were carefully preſerved by 
perſons of curioſity; who though they underſtood them 
not, yet judged that hereafter they might be intelligible to 

Zo e others, 


— 
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others, and therefore worth preſerving. It is more than a 
(1) century {ance ſome of theſe inſcriptions have been made 
publick, and in this laſt age a new ſcene of literature has 
been opened by their means. Whole (2) volumes have 
been filled with Etruſcan ſculptures and inſcriptions, and 
attempts have been made to illuſtrate and explain them. 
It is to be wiſhed that ſucceſs may anſwer the generous 
intentions of thoſe learned perſons who have undertaken 
the taſk ; but at preſent I am obliged to ſay, that they 
ſtill continue doubtful, if not as obſcure, as before. And 
1 deſpair of ſeeing them explained to any purpoſe, till 
they are taken in hand by ſome one well ſkilled, not on- 
ly in Greek and Latin, but in the Hebrew, and its kin- 
dred diale& the Britiſh or Celtic. Thus much I thought 
proper to ſay in behalf of our ancient language, which, 
not without ſhame be it ſpoken, is now as much deſpiſed 
by Engliſhmen, as it is eſteemed by the learned in foreign 
parts. ot 3 eats 
oe ß The (43) een antquartice con- 
= 3 23 feſs the Cute of pling theſe 
75 n ene, monuments, and ſeem not entirely 
2 agreed among themſelves, even a- 


(1) Vid. Bernardinus Baldus Divinat. in Tabulam Aneam Eugubinam 
lingua Hetruſca veteri perſcriptam. Aug. Vind. 1613. 2 
(2) Vid. Ant. Fran. Gorius Muſeum Etruſcum exhibens inſignia veterum 
Etruſcorum monumenta ZEneis Tabulis 200 edita & illuſtrata. 3 Vol. Flo- 
rent. 1737. Tho. Dempſter De Etruria Regali Lib. VII. Florent. 1723. 
Muſeum Florentinum. Flor. 1731, 1732, &c. Scipio Maffei Muſeum Vero- 
nenſe. Veron. 1749. Muſeum Cortonenſe. Rom. 1750, &c. : 
(3) Non deerunt qui opinentur Etruſcorum explicationem me aggreſſurum eſſe, a 
quo tamen conſilio egoquidem longiſſime abſum : hoc ſcilicet eruditionis genus a Græca 
& Romana tam diverſum, ac difſutum eſt, tot præterea tenebris circumvolutum & 
obfitum, ut paucis diſcuti ac pertractari nequaquam poſſit. Scip. Maffei Muſ. Ve- 


_ 1 5 pag. 11. Ee 
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bout the names of the letters. One who has very well de- 


ſerved of the learned world, and of this province of Lite- 
rature, (1) denies that they are Pelaſgic, © Becauſe formed 


«from the right;“ which is the very reaſon I aſſign for 


their being Pelaſgic. - A no leſs able antiquary of that 
country without ſcruple (2) calls the Etruſcan letters Pelaſ- 
gic, in which I think he is right; but not ſo, when he 


calls them Latin, at the ſame time. The Etruſcan, it is 


true, were the oldeſt letters of Latium, but Seignior Gori 


rightly diſtinguiſhes between the Etruſcan and Latin, or 
what may be more properly called the Ionic, or Roman, 


letters. (3) Pliny ſays The ancient letters of the Greeks 
«were the ſame as the Latin; but he muſt here mean 
the old Ionic letters, which were undoubtedly the ſame 
with the Roman; being written from the left hand, the 
way uſed by the Romans: and ſo (4) Tacitus is to be un- 
derſtood, when he ſays The forms of the Latin letters 
« were the ſame with the oldeſt of the Greeks.” The 
Tonic way of writing did not univerſally prevail even in 


Greece, till ages after it was found out. The (5) Athe- 


nians did not comply with it till the Archonſhip of Eu- 
clides A. V. C. 3 50. The Sigean inſcription which is older 


(1) Nam charateres Etruſci plane ſunt a dextra ſmiſtrorſum ſcripti; quum Pe- 
laſgici qui iidem prorſus ac Latini ſunt, a ſiniſtra dextrorſum tendant. Fr. Gori. 
Prol. ad Muſ. Etruſc. pag. 54. 


(2) Siguidem hoc certum eſt adeo quam quod certiſſiinum, characteres Tabularum 


[Eugubinarum] Pelaſgicos eſſe ac Latinos. Scip. Maffei Orig. Etruſc. & Latin. 


pag. 63. 1 1 

(3) Veteres literas Græcorum eaſdem eſſe ac Latinas. Hiſt. Lib. VII. c. 58. 

(4) Et forma literis Latinis, que veterrimis Græcorum. Annal. Lib. XI. c. 
(5) TN A AN ,˖ rer d F Idyoy pc ii Ag, 6 ANlubalos in "Agxerr@ 


than 


_ Eixxcids, Suidas in Seay 5 Aud. 
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than that ra, begins with Ionic writing; but the line 
returns in the Pelaſgic manner, as the Etruſcans wrote. 
In time, as (x) Pliny ſays, The tacit conſent of all na- 
e tions agreed to ule the Tonic letters.” But the Etruſcans 
never conſented, for they wrote till in the Pelaſgic way. 
When then did the Romans conſent ? I anſwer, about the 
time of Tarquinius Priſcus their fifth king. (2) Tacitus 


aſſigns two Epochs for the reception of the Greek letters; 


c The Etruſcans in Italy, ſays he, received their letters 
«from Damaratus the Corinthian ; the Aborigines from 
« Evander the Arcadian.” Damaratus the Corinthian fled 
from the tyranny of Cypſelus about the beginning, or per- 


| haps the middle, of the ſecond Century of Rome; and if 
he brought letters with him, as Tacitus ſays, I think they 


muſt have been the new or Ionic alphabet; as being dif- 
ferent from what the firſt Etruſcans, or Aborigines, had 
received from Evander, above five hundred years before. 
Tarquinius Priſcus was the ſon of Damaratus, and proba- 


bly introduced his father's letters into the Roman language. 


(3) Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis ſpeaks of a Pillar remaining 
in his time in the temple of Diana at Rome, With an 


ce Inſcription in Latin letters, whoſe forms were ſuch as 


«the Greeks anciently uſed.” But I ſuppoſe, that theſe 
were only the oldeſt Ionic letters, the pillar being ſet up 


by Servius Tullus, the ſucceſſor of Tarquinius Priſcus. 


(1) Gentium conſenſus tacitus omnium conſpiravit, ut Ionum literis uterentur. 

Hiſt. Lib. VII. c. 7. | | 
(2) Literas in Italia Etruſci ab Corinthio Damarato, Aborigines ab Arcade E- 

vandro acceperunt. Annal. Lib. XI. c. 14. PTS. 
(3) Aim dikes 6 Km fue & ĩ e iu by ms N Agrees tig leid get, 


* Land 


a ven arg Kmngss Bölüm, os 79 mẽñ das ig. Antiq. Lib. IV. 


R Pliny 
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Pliny likewiſe proves from the Delphic braſs table preſer- 
ved in the Palatine Library, (1) That the ancient Greek 

ce letters were almoſt the ls with the Latin letters of his 
ce time: and the inſcription, as he has given it, ſhews 
that they were only Ionic letters. - After the Romans had 
eſtabliſhed the uſe of the Ionic letters, they ſeem not to 
have acknowledged the Etruſcan to be a Greek alphabet. 
The moſt learned of them knew none older than the Io- 
nic: as appears from the Greek (2) Farneſe inſcriptions of 
Herodes Atticus. This learned man, out of a ſacred re- 

ard to antiquity, cauſed the oldeſt orthography to be ob- 
| a in the writing, and the letters to be delineated af- 
ter the moſt antique forms that could be found: and they 
are plainly no other than the Ionic, or righthanded cha- 
_ All Lengun derived fron 
yo Al Languages were derived from 
All Alphabets de- one; and tn 1s — reaſonable to think 
N the ſame of all alphabets, Nor is it 
eaſy to ſay which of the two has been moſt corrupted: 
it being as hard a matter to diſcover the original of ſome 
alphabets, as of the languages themſelves. It is much to 
be regretted, that the publick paid no attention to the 


rived from one. 


(1) Veteres Græcas fuiſſe pene que nunc ſunt Latinæ, indicia erit Delphica Ta- 
bula antiqui æris, gue eſt hodie in Palais dono principum Minerue dicata in Bib- 
liotheca, cum Inſcriptione tali. NAYEIKPATHS TIZAMENOT O AHNAIOE KO- 
PA KAI AQHNA ANEOHKEN. Plin. Hiſt. Lib. VII. c. 58. | 

(2) Vid. Cl. Salmaſii Duarum Inſcriptionum Veterum Herodis Attici & 
Regillz conjugis explicatio. Lut. Pariſ. 1619. Scaliger Animadverſ. in Eu- 
* pag. 110. Montfaucon Palæogr. Græc. p. 133. Chiſhull Antiq. 

lat. p. 11. „ | 5 


propoſal 
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propoſal which (1) Mr Wanley once made, to give us the 
hiſtory of all the different alphabets of Europe; a work 


not likely to be undertaken in this age, and perhaps the 


next may want materials for it. We ſhall only remark 
that the firſt alphabets conſiſted of what we now call 
Capital Letters; and that the Greek and Roman letters, 
which prevailed for the moſt part in Europe; by degrees 
decreaſed in their fize, for the fake of diſpatch in writing ; 
which produced all thoſe alphabets of ſmall letters, that 


we find in MSS. corrupted from the larger ones, accord- 


ing to the genius and humour of different countries. 

17 It does r, what letters 
3 | | Al — 1 82 ; . 
Z Hic, from 7 he the moſt ancient Celtæ uſed in WI 
8 


written in the common character of the country, where 
their deſcendants lived. I think it may be taken for grant- 


ed, that they made uſe of hieroglyphics only, as we ſaid 


before of the Scythians in general. But the Goths are an 
exception; for they had an alphabet peculiar to them- 


ſelves, conſiſting formerly of (2) fixteen letters, which is 


thought to be the juſt number in the Greek and Pheni- 


(1) Si publico jubente, & ſub publicis auſpiciis id mibi demandatum foret, ut 
Hiſtoriam Literarum ſcriberem, quibus populi Europei, præſertim Græci, Romani, 
Hiſpani, Galli, Hiberni, Anglo-Normanni, c. in omni tempore ufi ſunt, ut om- 
nia mea ſtudia in illud conferrem; fic benevalere & vivere Deo largiente, non dubi- 


to, quin eo officio ita perfungerer, ut nullius expettationem fallerem. Præf. ad Lib. 


Anglo-Sax. Catal. | | 
(2) Qs iche of mel lg of, EKKAIABKA Peg Corres dim g opt YE pur ves. 
Plutarch Quæſtion. Platon. Ta 7 dv e, u. vavixea als Kdduer drolaucgiy wu, 
TETPAKIE F TRT PAZ ander. Idem Sympos. Lib. IX. Prob. 3. 


A R 2 | cian 


ting; the remains of their language 
now to be found in books, being 


E . n — + — _ _—_— * — = 
— * — . — 8 — — 2 * 


—— 
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cian alphabets. The (x) Runes, or Runic letters, are pro- 
perly ſpeaking the Old Gothic; what we have learnt, ſince 
the diſcovery of the copgx ARGENTEUS, to call the Go- 
thic letters, being comparatively modern, invented by Ul- 
philas about fourteen hundred years ago; or rather taken 


by him moſtly from the Greek and Latin capitals of that 


age, as will appear upon comparing them: but the Runic 
letters are found on coins, and other monuments of ſtone, 
ſome of which may be near two thouſand years old, or 
upwards. Therefore before the diſcovery of the Codex Ar- 
genteus, we find the (2) learned were at a loſs, not know- 


ing how to reconcile the hiſtorians to matter of fact: for 


they ſuppoſed the Goths to have had no letters beſides the 


Runic; which yet, it was plain, were not invented by 


Ulphilas. I ſhall not attribute fo great antiquity to the 


Gothic or Runic alphabet, as (3) ſome have done, ex- 


(x) RvyNEs. Runæ, or Runes, is a common word fignifying not only the 
Gothic Letters, but Writings and Writers. The learned are not agreed about 


its derivation. Sir H. Spelman derives it from Ryne i. e. Myſterium. Vid. Ol. 


Wormius Lit. Runica. c. 1. Stiernhelm from Rong i. e. Diſcere, Experiri, E- 


rudiri. Pref. ad Evang. Goth. Wormius from Ryn. Sulcus, i. e. Exaratio. Lit. 
Run. c. 1. The Runic alphabet is a corruption of ſome other, but ſtill pre- 


ſerves a ſort of ſimplicity and uniformity. But what ſhall we ſay to the li- 


berty, that has been taken with this alphabet? by diſtorting the forms, 
changing the order and powers of the letters, ſo as to make the language 
almoſt a myſtery, and the inſcriptions unintelligible. The reader may find 
a vaſt number of theſe barbarous Runic alphabets, as they are called, col- 
tected into one view, by the great Dr Hickes, in the third part of his The- 
ſaurus Linguarum Septentrionalium ; a work held in the higheſt eſteem by eve- 


ry nation in Europe, except That to which it has done ſo much honour. 


(2) Vid. Olaus Wormius Liter. Run. p. 116. Mareſchall. Obſervat. in 


Verſion. Gothic. p. 386, 387. CIs. i 
(3) Unde jam manifeſtiſſime apparet, lapſum fwiſſe Reverendiſſimum Dominum Su- 
liceum Archiepiſcopum Toletanum, dum exiſtimavit Alphabetum literarum Gothica- 
rum fuſe primum Alphabetum & primas charatteres primo parenti datos. F. Louys 
EY he ; *** dane 
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ceeding all bounds of credibility ; nor can I believe that 


It 1s older than the Greek, as (1) others contend; nor yet 
can I think with (2) Salmaſius, that it is derived from the 
Roman, But from the ſimplicity of the letters, and other 
_ circumſtances, I judge it to be exceedingly ancient; and 


that it was formed from ſome alphabet of the Greeks, 


whilſt it conſiſted of Sixteen Letters only; and after they 


P. B. 1. f. R. F. 1 1. 1 1 u t. TO: 
F. U. D. O. R. K. H. N. I. A. S. T. B. L. M. YR. 


This is the old alphabet of the Runes, conſiſting of Six- 
teen letters in their proper (3) order; before the reſt were 
added, to compleat the number of Twenty Four, con- 
formable to other alphabets. 


T3 order of the be alphabet is an endleſs fund of 
= RE enquiry to the learned ; much has been 


written by the ancients, Greeks and Ro- 


Portugaize de ſon Globe des Canons SS. apud Claud. Duret.. Threſor de I 
Hiſt. des Langues. Col. 1613. p. 860. Ro „5 5 
(1) Quin tanta omnino fit cum Græcis Danicarum Literarum affinitas, ut de o- 
riginis & antiquitatis prærogativa certare videantur neminem dubitare poſſe arbitror. 
Ol. Worm. Liter. Run. c.22. Vide etiam Ol. Rudbec. Atlant. Par. I. p. 
841. 5 . 3 
| 70 2) Certe & Dani literas inde ſuas videntur accepiſſe quas vocant Runicas. Nam 
forma earum ex Græcis omnino effifta & expreſſa videtur. NViſi quis potius putet a 
Romanis imitatas, & inde didtas Runicas quaſi Rumicas, id eſt Romicas. Licet 
etiam a Græcis Conſtantinopolitanis, qui Pupeaia proprie appellantur, Runicas didtas 
opinemur. Arabes quoque appellabant Rum & Rumi Romanus. De Helleniſt. p. 
82. | 3 
. (3) The order of the alphabet is determined by the: Dominical letters 
joined with the Golden Number in the Calendar: three arbitrary characters, 


s 


of no ſignification, being added to make the number Nineteen. Vid. Ol. 


Worm. Lit. Run. c. 14. 18, Et. Faſti. Danici. 


44 mans, 
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mans, and more by the moderns, concerning the number, 
order, figure, and powers, of the letters; and we ſtill find 
the ſubject not yet exhauſted. I can hardly perſwade my- 
ſelf, that the author of the Runic alphabet intended to 
confound the order of the Phenician or Hebrew letters ; 
but that if he had copied from either, as they now Rand, 
he would have given them the ſame place, as the Greeks 
have done. The Etruſcan alphabet conſiſts of only Thir- 
teen letters, and theſe we may range according to the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman, alphabets ; but their ſitua- 
tion with reſpect to each other cannot now be aſcertained 
upon any authentic foundation; and poſſibly it might be 
the ſame with this of the Runes; of which they like- 
wiſe bear as near a reſemblance, as of the Greek and He- 
brew. 


- Jo'ths oldeſt alphabets we find ſome 


The Dig Pe. y * letters, whoſe powers are unknown, or 
2 1 40 5 5 leaſt doubtful, at preſent, as in the 
r XN and y of the Hebrews. The ſame 


thing has happened to the Runic ; where the power of 
the letter à is uncertain, whether it is vowel, diphthong, 
or conſonant ; (1) ſome making it the final x, others the 
letter v, ſome the diphthong av. But what I think de- 
ſerves more notice ; that moſt ancient letter of the Greek 
alphabet, the olic Digamma, leads up the reſt : the 
reaſon of this I ſhall endeavour, as well as I am able, to 


explain. 


(1) Olaus Wormius Literat.. Run. c. 12. p. 78. Verelius Runograz hia 
Scandica Pag 32. Olaus Rudbeck Atlan. Par. I. c. 38. 


The 
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The Digamma, ſo called from its i 
figure, reſembling one Gamma. ſur- . | 
mounting another, was always acknow- | =_ 
ledged to be a letter of the Greek al- : | 
phabet. Its. (I) form i is well known, but neither its pow- 9 
er, nor place in the ſeries, have been thoroughly under- 


ſtood. It ſeems to me to have been an auxiliary letter 


(2) prefixed to ſome particular ſyllables, to denote that 
they required a ſtronger force in ſpeaking; and was of 


the moſt general uſe in pronouncing the oldeſt languages, 
which, as all know, were chiefly guttural. It was nei- 
ther vowel nor conſonant, but a letter or note of aſpira- 
tion; and for this reaſon was placed at the head of the 
alphabet. The uncouth harſhneſs-of aſpirating words in 

the initial, middle, and final ſyllables, brought it into diſ- 
uſe with the Greeks in 3 when they came to ſtudy 
the harmony of language; and at a made 1t (3) ceaſe 
to be a letter. : 


The Digamma 2 
note of guttural 
aſpiration. 


(c) Eadem litera ſcilicet V, Nees a Cans vocatur, quando 4 bimet aliiſque 
vocalibus jungitur; que ideo Digamma dicitur, quia duplex e inſtar F litere, que 
duplex Gamma habet. Iſidor. Orig. Lib. I. C. 4 unde 75 7 ny Tols dp als EMnay, 

de a, end 7 doll ran, Emoauy as dpya Den Gaynor Lever, Thw O o 
eld Ev SINE deu poH 270 d\ fy wartp TAMMA SITIAIL. EIII MIAN OPOHN EIII- 
ZEYINYMENON TAIZ HAATIAIZE. os Fin, % Fares, 9 Tones, Y Fang, 1 me 
vb. Dionyſ. Halic. Ant. Lib. I. p. 16. 11 

(2) Quod Digamma, niſi Vocali præponi, & in principio ſyllabæ, non poteft. = 
Priſcian, p. 347. 

(3) The Roman Criticks rejected ſeveral letters upon the ſame account. 
Autoritas tam Varronis, quam Macri, tefte Cenſorino, nec K, nec Qu, neque 


| 
H in numero adbibet lAterarum. Priſcian. apud Putſch. Voſſius Gram. P. 8 1, 5 | 


* 


The | 
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3. Vn, N. The (1) Foles, who retained. 
„ 54g go - I, this — longeſt, mitigated its 
labial aſpirate. e ee AE 8 
by giving it the ſound 

of the labial aſpirate, the Roman r, or Greek 6 Phi, by 
which name it is ſtill known in the Runic. The letter v 
is the ſixth in the Roman alphabet, the place of the He- 
brew 1 Yau, Waw, or rather Law; which is now pro- 
nounced as an hard r, or v conſonant, but was formerly 
the aſpirate. The moderns have been miſled by the au- 
thority of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, Priſcian, and other 
grammarians, who ſeem to have known only this ſecon- 
dary found of the Digamma ; but to have been wholly 
ignorant of its firſt power, as a guttural. The Runic y. 
Phi, or Fee, in its primitive northern pronunciation ſeems 
to have been the ſame with our Ch, G, , or Wh, a 
deep guttural aſpirate. Its ſound is for the moſt part loſt 
in the weſtern languages of Europe, but Engliſh men 
and others preſerve ſome traces of it, as appears from their 
way of ſpelling words, compared with the pronunciation 
of them. 18 fr 8 
NN When the Digamma became 
2 8 . ſoftened into F, - Phi, it was 
. 20 not confined to the oles, but 
common to all the nations of Europe. Where therefore. 
we meet with the ſound of x, we ſometimes find the re- 
mains of the rougher letter. As for inftance, the Engliſh 


(1) Arr per Ednbvs ah u. Th “/. Andi Is b Apollon. Alex. de 
Syntax. Lib. I. p. 44. Sciendum tamen quod hoc ipſum, |Digamma| Aoles qui- 
dem ubique loco aſpirationis ponebant, effugientes ſpiritus aſperitatem. Priſcian. fol. 

F Aolicum Digamma, quod apud antiquiſſimos Latinorum eandem vim quam 
apud Æoles habuit : eum autem prope ſonum quem nunc habet F, ſignificabat P cum 
eſpiratione. Idem pag. 2. 


words 
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words pronounced Laff, Draft, Enuff, and the like, are 
by good luck till ſpelt (1) Laugh, Draught, Enough; 
which proves that their firſt pronunciation was guttural. 
In like manner the Sclavonian names Mengilom, Cxerni- 
kow &c. with a guttural termination, are pronounced Men- 
2ikoff, Cxernitoſf. On the other hand, the true ſound of 


the Gothic EAN, or Lord, is ſtill preſerved in the aſpira- 


ted ſyllable yan of the Tartars, or chHAN of the Perſians : 
and (2) Salmaſius obſerves, that the number which En- 
gliſhmen call Fower, and the Germans Vier, the ſame 


Perſians pronounce GHIHAR. Thus the Spaniards ſeem to 


preſerve the primitive ſound in the words Haba, Habla, 


Hado, Hembra, Hogo; though they were written by the 


Romans, Faba, Fabula, Fatum, Femina, Focus; and Hijo, 
Filius, is in Greek 1 e eee e 
„ Aas the vowel ſounds conſtituted 
The Digamma not = "646 
. the eſſence of a ſyllable, the Digam- 
appropriated ſolely 
. 5 wherever it is found, I think, could 
hardly be without its power and effect: tho' a very great 
(3) critic is of opinion, that it was quieſcent between two 
(1) Accordingly none a thouſand years ago, to Laugh was Lihan, | to 
Drag or Draw Dpazan, and Enough was Enoh, in ſome places ſtill pro- 


nounced Enow, 5 
(2) Sic ergo Perfis GHIHAR pro FIHAR, vel FIER. Salmaſ. de Helleniſt. p. 


(3) Nunc vero ut idem Vau quieſcit, & hiatum inter duas vocales fine ſono im- 


pet. Chiſhull Antiq. Afiat, p. 19. The true Greek Digamma, if I remem- 


ber right, is only once to be found upon an authentic monument ; viz. 


The Delian inſcription given us by Mr Tournefort. Travels Vol. I. p. 319. 


Which inſcription, by the by, I take to be the oldeſt now in being. 
| . . OAFYTOAIQOEMIANAPIAZKAITOESEAAS 
Ts auTs u pu Naudptus ugh To opt Rg 

Ejuſdem lapidis ſum ftatua & baſis. - 

I cannot 


ma principally belonged to them, and 


* 
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vowels. Nor was it appropriated ſolely to the vowels, as 
the ancients thought, but was ſometimes affixed to con- 
ſonants, as particularly to the (1) Greek r, or Rho, which 
is naturally a guttural, as is c, 6, x, Q; and in the moſt 


ancient languages the (2) letter L. For, to omit an hun- 


I cannot ſee the reaſon for placing the Digamma here, in the word Ar T To, 
if it was intended to be quieſcent only. For if the Greeks at that time pro- 
nounced Ar as a diphthong, it ſeems abſurd to interpoſe a third letter. Was 
it therefore placed there to aſpirate the diphthong, as in z Or rather 
was it not deſigned to diſtinguiſh the vowels, as in zn; and to ſhew that 


they did not coaleſce in a diphthong? But that the ſecond vowel was to be 


aſpirated, and fo the word to be made a triſyllable, as Anrror. This I 
think moſt probable, as diphthongs were at that time very rare: for « and 
s we ſee, are wrote and o; nor does it appear that KAI was not a diſſylla- 
ble, and ſhould be wrote »ai. Priſcian, where he ſpeaks of the Digamma, 
quotes from the poet Alcman the word AAFION, which ſhould be wrote 


Allie, or perhaps rather Aaioy, an inſtance that ſeems to make for our pur- 


poſe. He mentions beſides ſome names which he found on the tripod of 
Apollo at Byzantium, as AEMO#OFON, AAFOKOFON : theſe words could ne- 
ver be read in the olic manner pEMoPHOVON, LAVOCOVON, but rather 
Anuopooy, Aabxowy , Hiatus cauſa, ſolebant Aoles interponere F Digamma, as he 
ſays; that is, That the afpirate might fill up the hiatus between the vowels. 
Many ſyllables of Greek words, in later times pronounced with a ſoft breath, 
were at firſt aſpirated; of which the Sigean inſcription alone will afford us 
more than one inſtance, as in REMO, HAIEOTIOS, HAAEASOI : to which 


we may add thoſe of Dionyſius, as above, FANAZ, FOIKOE, FANHP, and 


many others, | 
(1) Per ae Sov, quam vocant litera additur, aut initio nominis, aut in medio, 


aut in fine. Initio ut Bey pro tide apud Alias. Sed illud 6 videtur eſſe loco Di- 


gammæ, quia dw adſpiratur. Hoc igitur pro res: quomodo AEoles w ele pro- 
nuntiabant. Sed Afoles nibil adſpirabant. Loco enim adſpirationis Digamma pone- 
bant. Quod Digamma litera erat, & in numero literarum ponebatur. Salmaſ, de 
Helleniſt. p. 64. 355 PS 

(2) Lh elementum, lingua in primorem palati regionem valido niſu impulſa, ſo- 


nogue per dentes utrinque maxillares halituoſe emiſſo, profertur. Eft autem Britannis 


adeo tecutiaris & propria, ut apud nullos alios Europe incolas (quod ſciam) repe- 
riatur. Henr. Salesbury Gram. Britan. Lond. 1593. 8vo. Tradit Jo. Aventi- 
nus veteres Germanos L. cum aſpiratioue uſurpaſſe. Quod etiam nounulli exiſtimant 
de > Hebraico. Jo. Davies Linguz Cambro-Britan. Rudimenta. Lond. 162 1. 
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dred inſtances of the ſame kind, the ſyllable which En- 
gliſnmen in the Folic way pronounce FLovD, in true 
Celtic orthography is LyvyD ; a name ever to be remem- 
bered with reſpect by Britiſh antiquaries. 1 
The affinity between al 1 hal 
Aleph the Hebrew when Jlicorered, ſhews that all were 
| derived from the Hebrew or Cad-— 
mean; in which this remarkable letter could hardly be 
wanting. And I think we need not deſpair of finding it; 
tho not in the (1) place where it is commonly looked - ; 
but in the front of the alphabet, as in the Runic. For 
the Hebrew (2) Aleph, tho made a vowel by the Greeks, 
will, I believe be found to be no more than a Digamma, 
or mark of aſpiration. The oldeſt form of the Gamma 
now extant, as in the (3) Sigean and (4) Baudelotian in- 
ſcriptions, is not erect, but ſtooping 4 : the Digamma ac- 
cordingly, in the (5) Delian inſcription, is a reclining : 
and Aleph appears under the like form in- the oldeſt al- 


Digamma 6 


pag. 7. 3 thought this property of the letter was peculiar to the Ru- 
nic. þ reſpondet Latino L. Hoc autem peculiare habet, quod cum in alits linguis 


fit dentale, apud nos gutturale eſt, & exteris pronunciatu inſuetum. Verelii Runo- 
graphia Scandica. pag. 32. 


(1) In the place of Vau. 
(2) The name of this leading letter, viz. Aleph or r Alp h, Ggnifying in 
Hebrew an Ox or Heifer, (whence the fable of Cadmus's Cow) was at firſt 
pronounced gutturally, as its property required ; and therefore the learned 
Meric Caſaubon was not deceived in his conjecture. Mibi certe magis arridet 
| bac conjeftura, quod & Anglicum Calf ex eodem Hebraico verbo Aleph, quatenus 
Bovem fignificat, fluxiſſe pene mihi perſuadeo. De Quatuor Lingus. pag. 40. 

(3) Chiſhull Antiquit. Aſiat. pag. 4. 

(4) Montfaucon Palzograph. Græc. pag. 13 


(5) Tournefort's Voyages Vol. I. p. 3 I 9. Montfaucon Palmoge. P.1 2 2. 
Chiſhull Antiq. Aſuat. p. 16. 


8 2 phabets, 
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phabets, ſuch as the (1) Samaritan, and (2) Etruſcan, And 
even the firſt letter, or vowel a of the Greeks. and Ro- 
mans, was only a Digamma / as the letters were deli- 
neated from the right hand. OY 5 2 
When the ſound of languages grew ſoft- 
er, and the alphabet began to be enlarged, 
the Digamma was neglected ; and before 
it was quite extinct, became mutilated in its figure: the 
upper tranſverſe ſtroke being taken away, as thus ; or 
when they wrote Bv5e5pnizy thus ; for I take both the one 
and the other to mean the aſpirate, and not to be under- 


The mutilated 
Digamma. 


ſtood, as if the latter had a (3) contrary ſound to that of 


(1) Vid. Alphabeta Phœnicia & Samaritana, apud Montfaucon Palæo- 
graph. p. 122. 5 | 6 
(2) See the Etruſcan Alphabet by Mr Swinton in the Univerſal Hiftory. 
Vol. 16. 8vo. | . 5 5 
(3) J am not ignorant that Quintilian, and the Roman Grammarians, 
who followed him, are point blank againſt me in this caſe : An rur/us aliæ 


redundent præter illam Aſpirationis notam f, que fi neceſſaria eſt contrariam ſibi po- 
ſeit J. Inſt. Orat. Lib. I. c.4. I know too, that when accents came into 


uſe, the Greek ſcribes a thouſand years ago wrote theſe two marks for the 
lene and aſpirate ſpirits : but we meet with nothing of this diſtinction upon 
the older monuments of the Greeks, Coins and Marbles. We find that t 
ſtood for the aſpirate, as in FEAENITQN. Golfz. FHPAKAHIQN. Goth. Num. 
or FHPAKAHION, as it is in Beger. Theſaur. Brand. 204: but 1 is never uſed 
for the lene mark. It is not ſo much my buſineſs to enquire, how the mo- 
dern practice began, as to ſhew the impropriety of it. Yet I will give my 
opinion that it began with the aſpirate conſonants, and not with the vowels. 
When two of theſe conſonants, as yy, x, xa, gg, met together in the mid- 
dle of a word; (for they can neither begin, nor end one) it was neceſſary to 
place the Digamma between them, to ſhew that the Second muſt. be aſpira- 
ted as beginning another ſyllable; but there was not the ſame reaſon for 
adding a note to the firſt, for that ended a ſyllable, and of courſe was not 
aſpirated. The oldeſt inſtance of &5eprhy writing now extant, is the Sigean 


' inſcription: but this was wrote after the Digamma ceaſed, and was chan- 


ged into H; for which reaſon it is not to be found there, either perfect, or 
mutilated. The Romans thought that H was formed from the two marks ; 
Nes bis (F 1) ſociatis, adſpirationis fecimus notam H. Sergius in D_ 73 

2 * Pur 
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the former; for a ſoft ſyllable required no ſuch note of 
diſtinction. Theſe two joined together at the middle point 
form the n, a letter that might be uſed both ways in wri- 


ting; and therefore probably not of the primitive claſs, 


tho' a very ancient letter. And for this reaſon I am of 
opinion, that H was compounded of theſe two; rather 
than that thoſe were disjointed halves of the hl. The n 


was certainly a Greek aſpirate, as appears by the oldeſt 
(1) inſcriptions; tho', as it was a later letter, perhaps its 


force was not ſo ſtrong and harſh as the Digamma. And 


it ſeems to me, that when they pronounced more guttu- 


rally, they uſed the x; when leſs, the - or 4, and in 
time both united as f. 27 
The degradation of 
the Digamma. 


To ſum up the hiſtory and fate 
of this antiquated letter, It ſeems at 
firſt to have been removed to make 


room for the vowel a; and ſcarce ever after gained any 


Putſch. p. 1829 but they were miſtaken in thinking that the conjunction £ 


was owing to them: for the H was rather older than their language. The 
Roman inſcriptions are of more authority than all their Grammarians : in 
theſe we find the Two Marks uſed indifferently for the aſpirate ; and the 


Pile, or lene mark, as the Grammarians called it, perhaps oftner than the 


other: as in theſe that follow, 


T. OCTAVIVS THALLVS E VIBIA NMOoDE 
SAPPIENA LYCTNIS MATRIS 

D. M. D. DIGITIO PTARNACE „ SES | 
Dis MANIB. SACR. IVNIA PANNYCTIS. Fabretti Sylloge Inſcript. p. 19 f. 


Theſe inſcriptions indeed ſeem not quite ſo old as the time of Quintilian; 
but yet are much older than the Greek accents. we | 
(1) It occurs no leſs than four times as ſuch in the Sigean Inſcription ; 
and in the Parian Chronicle, among the Arundel Marbles, conſtantly ſtands 


for the number One Hundred, as being the firſt letter in the word Heap i. e. 
Centum. See likewiſe the Baudelotian marble, and the inſcriptions of He- 


rodes Atticus. Montfauc. Palæog. p. 135. 
e fixt 


* 2 a 
_ av 


216 revived. 
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fixt ſeat in the alphabet. For tho' the aneients found that 
they could not well do without its power ; yet that was 
always made to give way to ſome more faſhionable letter. 


The firſt place that it occupied after its removal, ſeems 


to have been that of Yau, or Yhaw, but here it loſt its 
ſound, when Yau began to be pronounced like x, or v 
conſonant. Its next place was that of (1) Heth or Cheth, 
by which means it became the u of the Ionic alphabet: 


tho' it was ſoon baniſhed from thence, to make room for 


the long x, or Eta. But with the Romans, who acknow- 


ledged no ſuch power as Eta, it ſtill kept its ground; 


and in the modern alphabets retains its place to this day. 
From Cherh it might deſcend to Koph or Quof ; for ſome 
(2) authors are of opinion, that it formerly ſtood in the 
place of q. The Greeks ſeem to have thought this a place 
of too much dignity for it; by diſcarding Qzof, and pla- 


cing the aſpirate lower in the ſeries, making it the double 


(3) letter x, or Ch. This ſeems to have been its laſt ſtage, 
as a letter, with the Greeks; it being now reduced to the 


mean condition of an accent, (5. 


In the Runic alphabet alone the 
The IV the Digan- Digamma preſerved its ancient ſta- 
tion, and power, and for the moſt 


part its form, tho" a little diſtorted ; but by degrees loſt 


its firſt ſound, being pronounced as 73 ; the letter x, or n, 


(1) Oil 3 ON als F T H vg N ad TAY F Atoeey, omep * 9 Poul ad 
mevTwy F Juownolpay wouaruy To H aerydesn. Athen. Deipn. Lib. IX. 

(2) Goropius Becanus. Hermathenæ. Lib. IX. p. 213. 

(3) Septuaginta Interpretes non valentes Heth literam, que duplicem aſpira- 
tionem ſonat, in Græcum ſermonem vertere, Chi Græcam literam addiderunt, ut 
nos docerent ejuſmodi vocabula aſpirari debere; unde & in præſenti loco Cham tranſ- 
tulerunt, pro eo quod eff Ham. S. Hieron. Hebr. Tradit. 


ſupplying 
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ſupplying the place of the aſpirate. And yet the North- 


ern nations ſeem to have thought æ not aſpirate enough 
for their purpoſe; and therefore revived the old Digam 
ma under the form of (1) double vu, p or Wen, a letter 
unknown to the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and 
Goths; I mean as to its form and place, for there can be 
no doubt that they had the ſound. Here we ſee it degraded 


_ almoſt to the loweſt extremity of the alphabet, but ſtill re- 
ſerving to itſelf a ſort of claim to the very firſt place, by 


the reſemblance it bears of the ancient hn of Alpha 
y ſeems to have been an old letter 
of the Alphabet, when the ſcribes 
wrote in majuſcules, and might be 
uſed very early; tho', It I remember right, it does not 
appear in our Saxon manuſcripts till the ninth century, 
for before that time they uſed two ſeparate u u. The moſt 
that I am able to do, is to trace it by conjecture ; and, I 
think, as high as the latter end of the Sixth century. For 
1 take it to be one of thoſe Four Letters, which, as Gre- 


When W came into 
the Series, 


(1) In geminata V Gammæ due Grace litere ponuntur. C ledon. C onſtanti- 
nop. apud Putſchii Auctor. Ling. Lat. pag. 1882. This rule may only mean 
that one V ſerved for a Digamma, or V conſonant; as in the words Vultus 
Uvidus, and the like: unleſs we chooſe to illuſtrate it, by the reverſed Di- 

amma J, a letter introduced by the emperour Claudius Cæſar. Nec inu- 
tiliter Claudius Æolicam illam ad hos ius F literam adjecerat. Quintil. Inſtit. 
Lib. I. cap. 7. It had the power of V conſonant, and is found upon ſome 
inſcriptions of that reign, but was ſoon aboliſhed. Uſui imperitante eo [ Clau- 
dio] poſtea obliterata. Tacit. Ann. Lib. XI. I muſt here obſerve, that this 
Claudian Digamma is only the Samaritan Aleph inverted. X. Vid. Toinard. 
| Alphab. Samarit. apud Montfauc. Palæog. Græc. pag. 122. The Hebrew 
Mau or Whaw had likewiſe the power of W. The Ulphilo-Gothic letter V 
ferved to the ſame purpoſe. So did the Greek Digamma, or F, as in Foes, 
in Latin Vinum, in Engliſh Wine. When the Digamma was loſt, the later 
Greeks, as Dionyſus Halicarnaſſ. obſerves above, uſed the Diphthong Or, 
which was no more than a Digamma, or W. 
gory 
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gory of Tours fays, king Chilperic added to the Francic 
alphabet, (1) Adaidir autem (Chilpericus) & literas literis 
noftris, id eft o, ficut Græci habent, æ, the, uui, quarum 
characleres ſubſcripſimus. Hi ſunt u, J, Z, A, Et miſit epiſ- 
zolas in univerſas civitates regni ſui, ut fic pueri docerentur, 
ac libri antiquitus ſcripti planati pumice reſcriberentur. This 
paſſage is certainly corrupt as to the forms of the charac- 
ters. Z and A could ſcarce be wanting in any alphabet of 
that time. The ꝙ of the Greeks may be admitted, as be- 
ing a letter well known; and is only the Ulphilo-Go- 
thic þ Theta, or Thorn, which ſeems to be miſplaced in 
the order; for Z ſeems to repreſent the diphthong æ. The 
greateſt (2) difficulty then remaining will be about the let- 
ter A. And yet Gregory himſelf ſeems to have ſolved this 
difficulty, by calling it vvi: for what can this mean, but 
W” Give me therefore leave to add one ſtroke to A, as 
thus A, and it will appear to be the very letter of which 
we have been ſpeaking. / ſeems to be formed from the 

Digamma r, by drawing the horizontal ſtrokes to a point: 
And this conſtitutes the form of the letter a in the Delian 
and Sigean inſcriptions. The mutilated Digamma à in the 
ſame manner, ſeems to make the Runic vowel 1. But the 
later Runes to expreſs the power of W, added a point to 

(1) Gregorius Turonenſis Hiſt. Franc. per Ruinartum. Lib.V. c. 7.3 

(2) Supereſt nonnibil difficultatis in litera a, quam his elementis uui Gregorii edi- 
tio exprimit. Literam ſane que vim habeat hujus ſoni ſignificandi Argenteus Codex 
habet, quam in ſecunde petitionis Orationis Dominicæ invenies; etfi eam per literam 
Q perperam, ni fallor, in lectione expreſſam video. At olim Wimai leftum fuiſſe vi- 
detur, craſſo quidem & adſpirato ſono, qui ſenſim in lingua Germanica in Q, vel K, 
immutatus fit, & in lingua Gallica in literam G, ut nomen illud Wilbelmus oſtendit, 
quod Galli modo omnes Guilielmum pronunciant. Atqui cum ea litera (Q) nonnihil ad 


D Latinum in illius ævi manuſcriptis accedat, facillime ab amanuenſi imperito in A 
Græcum mutari potuit. La Croze Ep. ad Chamberlayne Orat, Domin. p. 140. 


P, 
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r, and called it Stungen Fie, or the pricked r. All theſe 
ſeveral tranſmutations combine to ſhew the deſcent of W 
from Aleph, or the Digamma. 


Some n 1 So: will | 
7.0 the Dioam- ) ) 
77 4 EA 755 825 think that I have miſpent my 


time and pains upon an obſolete 
letter, that has been disfranchiſed between two and three 


thouſand years ago: but I expect more favour from thoſe, 
who think etymology worth their attention. Men of learn- 


ing have not always an opportunity of converſing with fo- 
reign nations, which is the true way of coming at the o- 
rigin of words in the European languages: that of ſeeing 
them written being very precarious. For tho' men com- 
monly write as they pronounce, yet few nations agree in 
tranſlating the ſounds by the ſame letters. This is beſt il- 
luſtrated by examples from a remote language, wherein 
no alphabet is uſed: for inſtance, Chineſe words as they 
are often written by Spaniards, Portugueſe, Germans, Hol- 
landers, French and Engliſh, ſcarce ſeem to expreſs the 
fame ſounds, or to mean the ſame things. Even in al- 
phabetical writing, the vowels are commonly interchange- 
able, and conſonants of the ſame, or different; organs are 
frequently confounded together. This makes the caſe of 
bringing back languages to their primitive ftate, almoſt 
deſperate : and yet the guttural aſpirate which is a ſure 
mark of the antiquity of a language, may be one help 
towards recovering them. By keeping the Digamma in 
view, by diſcerning where it has been formerly affixed to 
a vowel or conſonant, or omitted between two vowels ; by 
noting its ſeveral gradations, and what letters came into 
the place of it ; we may 7 diſcover the gradual re- 
T 4 


finement 
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finement of languages, and conſequently the cognation of 
dialects. That harmony of ſpeech, Evpaiia, or Euawia, fo 
cultivated by the Greeks, wrought numberleſs innovations 
in their tongue, till by degrees they had diveſted it of all 
its barbarity, or — Gia and as the Romans imitated 
the Greeks, their language became till more heteroge- 

neous. But if the Digamma, the radical conſonants, to- 


gether with the idiom and genius of cach language, were 
duly conſidered; I am periwaded, that all the Scythian 


dialects of Europe, Celtic, Greek, Roman, Gothic, &c. 
would be found much nearer (1) akin to each other, than 
they appear to be in modern writing. The firſt intention 
likewiſe of hundreds of Greek and Roman words could 
not now be diſcovered, had they not been preſerved in 
dialects, that are called barbarous. And therefore the 
Greek and Roman grammarians, by ſeeking for the ſource 
of almoſt all their words in their own tongue, have only 
expoſed their weakneſs; and ſometimes made moſt ridi- 


culous work with etymology. 


(1) The reader will find this to be true in many inſtances, only by com- 
paring words with others of the ſame ſignification, as they ſtand in the vo- 


cabularies of each ** wy the mean time let him take theſe few as a 


canis Ku & Kun Cel. Kiy, V, vel uy Gr. Hand Goth. Had Engl. 
CAPUT Gaph Hebr. K#9ax3 Gr. Coppa Celf, Heofod Sax. Hotd Ruuic. 
wu Head Engl. 
CANNABIS Kanab Celt. kanacis Gr. Kennep Dutch. Hemp Engl. 
 CLAMO Kol i. e. Vox Hebr. Galw Celt. Kanto Gr. Call & Halloo Engl. 
CORNU Keren Hebr. Kiggs Gr. Korn Celt. Haurn Goth. Horn Engl. 
cuLMUus Calav Celt. Kidde u& Gr. Healm Sax. Halm Engl. 
_ HoRTUs (Gedher Hebr. Gardd Celt. Aurtigard, unde Orchard Goth. 


.  Gargen Engl. 
 evingyus Pump Cell. T vel Niem Gr. Fimf Goth. Five Engl. 
QUIS Put Cel. Tis Gr. Quhas Guth. Who, Whole, or Which Engl. 


From 
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The brininbe A From the Hiſtory of the Greek 
bet #7 5 ; 5 «3 7 alphabet of twenty four letters, we 


learn, that it was many centuries 


before it was compleated; the (1) Romans ſcem to ac- 


knowledge the ſame of theirs. Whence I think we may 


juſtly infer that all have been improved; and that the old- 


eſt now to be found was derived from ſome other, which 
I ſhall call the Primitive alphabet of Moſes. The order of 
the Greek letters, as well as their names, was plainly ta- 
ken from the Phenician or Hebrew, as they now ſtand: 
but the Runic or Gothic ſeems to be of an original ſome- 
what different. 'Tho' this alphabet conſiſts of only faxteen 
letters, yet I am of opinion, that it has admitted ſeveral 
adſcititious ones into the original number. If there is any 
truth in what I have juſt now advanced, the vowel 4 
could not be fo ancient a letter as the Digamma. And, 


therefore it may with ſome reaſon be queſtioned, whether 


in the firſt alphabet there were any vowels: for the firſt 
writing ſeems to have been carried on without them, 
their ſounds being included in the conſonants ;' and ſome 
(2) northern men have been of opinion, that they are not 
at all neceſſary to ſpeech. Even when it was thought ex- 
expedient to give ſome written form to thoſe ſounds, it 


(1) Vetuſti * ma ks tempora, quibus & pauciores es: nec fimiles his n 
earum forme fuerunt, & vis quoque diverſa. Quintilian. Inſtit. Orat. c. 8. Et 
forma Literis Latinis que veterrimis Græcorum. Sed nobis pauce primum fuere : 
deinde addite ſunt. Tacit. An. Lib. XI. c. 14. 

(2) Polonorum lingua ferream propemodum habet duritiem, utpote in qua uni vo⸗ 
cali ſeptem, vel ollo ſæpe copulantur conſonantes. Pune dixeris eos abſque vocalibus 
loqui. Memini certe widiſſe me aliquem ex ea gente, qui palam jafaret, ad forman- 


dam vocem, & explicandos animi ſenſus, vel ſolas Jer ee ſufficere literas. 
Voſſius de Viribus Rhythmi. pag. 38. 


T4; ſhould 


1 
1 
by 
5 1 
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ſhould ſeem that there was no occaſion for ſo many as we 
have at preſent. The (1) alphabet of the Etruſcans wants 
the vowels o and v; that people could not be without 
thoſe two ſounds in ſpeech ; but they had not found the 
way of diſtinguiſhing them by particular letters. The 
Runic alphabet wants the letter x, fo that here are three 
vowels that may be ſpared from the primitive alphabet ; 
and the 4 in Hebrew is no vowel, which will make a 
fourth. I imagine therefore that the primitive alphabet 
had no vowels, or at leaſt only one mark that anſwered 
for all the reſt. What that vowel was in the Runic we 
may gueſs, not only from its {imple form, which is the 
ground and ſupport of all the other letters, being a fingle 
endicular line, but from its place in the ſeries. For 
if the other vowels are removed, it will be found in the 
center of the alphabet, conſiſting then of only (2) thirteen 
letters, as if it was deſigned to give life and ſpirit to all 
the conſonants in this manner. e 


PF. P. R. P. K. R. I. H. T1. B. R. P. ch. 
F. „ Ke be Db i. „ t. . . n 
(1) Seignior Gori in his Muſeum Florent. Vol. I. Proleg. p. 49, reckons 
Sixteen letters in the Etruſcan alphabet, whereof V is one. But our learned 
friend Mr John Swinton, who ſeems to have entered further than any other 
before him, into that abſtruſe part of literature, admits of only thirteen, 
and excludes both O and V. See the alphabet itſelf in the Etruſcan Hiſtory 
compiled by him. Univerſal Hiſtory. Vol. 16. 8 Vo. | 
(2) Some of the ancients held that Thirteen was the original number of 
the letters, but what grounds they had for their opinion, or which were the 
letters meant, is uncertain. 0 de N= 5 a agg Very 8 edJ)oy eierẽiy anerlos ina 
mou pf Y Tois ey ng del To meg . ON wv > widows 3) TPIAKATAEKA 
a yr & rig SONIC, YaTUMMNAR 5 Ta notre, th Tomwy. Of Se, , Th Klxo er, 
os 22046 yu, mee. Dionyſ. Halic. de Struct. Orat. c. 14. Cones 
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9% Pies ire” A ſhall not attempt to find any ſe- 
rhe ſame. cret meaning in the order andmum- 
ber of the letters, but leave that taſk 
to more curious enquirers. However I muſt do the letter 
E ſo much juſtice, as to think that it never was admitted 
into the old alphabet ſooner or later, not only becauſe it 
was near (1) akin to the letter I, but the very ſame with 


it. This ſeems probable from its place in the Samaritan 
: alphabet, where it repreſents the letter at, or Jod which 


yet in the Hebrew, as well as Runic, is the moſt {imple 
of all the letters. | 

The learned have not been able to 

The letter > of ans (2) divine, how one of the moſt com- 
general mark for bon f the alphab 
the Vowel. plex figures of the alphabet came to 
be reduced to the moſt ſimple; and 

therefore it may be lawful to offer a conjecture in this 
caſe, tho I ſhall lay no very great ſtreſs upon it. The 
Jod, or general mark for the Vowel, might at firſt be an 
auxiliary letter, like the Digamma ; and both requiſite to 
diſtinguiſh the ſyllables. The one denoted the exploſion, 
the ther the attraction of the breath. We ſee how near 
they approach to each other in their forms Mm Mm, the vowel 
mark having the advantage of one ſtroke extraordinary, 
perhaps becauſe it was neceſſary to all ſyllables ; whereas 
he W W only to the aſpirated ones. When 


(1) K xtremam iſtius vocis Hllabam tum per E, tum per I, ſeriptam legi. Nam 
fane quam conſuetum iis veteribus fuerit, litteris bi uti indi Herenter. Aul. Gellius. 
Lib. X. . a 

(2) I. Nuo caſu evenerit, ut bec litera, que Phanicium nomen apud Graces: re- 


tinet, tantum defecerit” a priſca Ow” ul mülli e ex e  Juperius . ft, incer- 
tum oft Montfauc. Palzogr. P. 1 ed h 


harmony 


reduced, like the Di 


Whether the vowels o and u came fo early into the alpha- | 
bet, as the two former, muſt be left to the diſquiſition of 


Triſh and Saxons 


: Roman letters. 
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harmony began to be ſtudied, and it was found that the 


vowel ſound might be varied into particular notes: then 


perhaps it was thought neceſſary that each ſhould be ad- 


mitted to a place i in the alphabet; and that it would be 


more proper to begin the ſeries with a vowel. The place 


of the aſpirate was accordingly appropriated to the ſound 
of a, and the vowel mark allotted to that of x; the Fed 


in the mean time ſtill preſerving its name and place, but 
a, to a more diminutive form. 


others. 
531 It may be pro er to chats this 
The Britons, Scots, eſſay 0 a wat or two upon the 
_ oldeſt writings of our own country. 
If the Angloſaxons brought letters 
with them into Britain, I ſuppoſe, 
they were the old Gothic or Runic ; the Ulphilo-Gothic | 


uſed the corrupted 


perhaps never taking place in their country. That the 
Runic letters were not unknown in England, appears from 
a few inſcriptions on (1) coins, and G ſtones, and other 
monuments, and in ſome ( 3) Saxon books : but whether 


(Ii) PDRTOT TARTIS i. e. 7. 3 Et. Nummus Thoresbeianus. 
Vid. D. Andr. Fountaine Pref. ad Num. Sax. OFFA. REX. BATR Mp4 


LE Botred Monetarius. Vid. Serenii Dict. Angio-Suecico-Lat. Pref. Pag. 


41. 
(2) Vid. Hickes Theſ. Ling. Septentr. BAPTISTERIUM BRIDBEKIRK EN. 
sk. Par. III. pag. 4. Tab. 2. sAXUM REVELLENSE apud Scotos. Ibid. Tab. 4. 


pag. 5. CRUX LAPIDEA apud Beaucaſtle. Wanley Catal. MSS. Anglo-Sax. 
pag. 248. ANNULUS AUREUS, Drake THe, of York. Aren. p. 102. Tab. 


N. 26. 


(3) Vid. Hlickes Theſaur, Par. pag. 135, 136, 148. Par: III. Tab. 1, 2, 
35 4, 55 6. 


th 
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they were brought in by the firſt Saxons, or rather by 


the Danes, is a queſtion : and it is certain that they ne- 


ver grew into. commÞpn uſe. We have no remains of Sa- 


xon writing ſo old as the fixth century, nor during that, 


time do the Saxons ſeem to have had much leifure to 
employ themſelves in that way. In the ſeventh century, 
after they became Chriſtians, it is clear that they applied 
themſclvcs to Writing of books; though I think we: have 
none remaining even of that Teuwary,-excepting, a few 


(x) Charters. Before the Saxons arrival, the corrupted Ro- 


man letters were in uſe with the natives, Britiſn, Scotch, 


and Iriſh: and theſe the Saxons were contented to make 


uſe of, in writing both Latin and Engliſh, inſtead of their 
own the Runic: The Runic characters were perhaps at 
that time accounted Pagan, and unhallowed ; for they 
had an ill (2) name, as being uſed to bad purpoſes; at 
leaſt, being capital letters, they were not ſo commodious 
as the others. It is true that the Saxons added two letters 
to the Latin alphabet; for Pp, TH or Thorn, and p p, W 
or Wen, are of Northern growth. 3 


(1) Theſ. Ling. Sept. Par. I. pag. 169. Charta Odilredi ad Mon. Berk- 


ing. v. Caſley Cat. MSS. Reg. Bibl. &c. 5 8 
(2) Hoſce autem characteres RAMRVNER, ſeu Runas Amaras & Acerbas vo- 


carunt, eo quod moleſtias, dolores, morbos, aliaque pernicioſa hiſce infligere inimicis 


ſoliti ſunt Magi. —— Mibi judicium clariſſimi & in antiquitatibus noſtris verſatiſſimi 
viri D. Arngrimi Jong Mandi, de RAMRVNIS expetent!, tale obtigit reſponſum. 
&« Exiſtimo veriſimile eſſe Magos illos literatura aliqua ſuos, & quidem vulgari, ma- 
& 7ori ex parte, ſed virgulis & punctis ſuo marte excogitatis corrupta : cui literatu- 
«re, fic corrupte, Sathanæ perſuaſu, vim & efficaciam maximam ineſſe credide- 


„ rint, & ipſo agente, ac illudente, experti ſunt. Ol. Wormius Lit. Runica. 
c. g. By this one might be induced to think, that ſome of thoſe deformed 


alphabets, given us by Dr Hickes, were of the RamavNeR kind. 


This 


4 
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1 This alphabet, whilſt the Saxon lan- 
The Cancinuftor. guage flouriſhed in England, varied but 

little as to the forms of the letters; tho' it cannot be call- 
£d entirely the ſame. In every age ſome ſcribes excelled 
others in writing, and all differed a little from thoſe who 
went before them; but ſtill the humour and duct of the 
letters was pretty well preſerved for about four hundred 
years; for I think that period will take in all the Saxon 
writing, that is now-rcauaining, When the Normans en- 
forced their language upon us, another ſort of character 
crept in with it by degrees; however the old Saxon books 
ſtill remained, and the letters in which they are written, 
have by courteſy been called Saxon to this day. As there 
are but few of them that difter from the common cha- 
racters now in uſe; every Engliſh reader is, or ought to 
be, acquainted with them ; and therefore it will be un- 
neceſſary to dwell any longer upon them. : 


F. W. R. L. 


Errata. 
| Pag. 87. lin. 10. Dele May. 
'P Pag. 89. lin. 1. Aude GREIT AN. 
{ Pag. 138. Not. 2. lin! 3. In Secundæ J. Initio Secundæ. 
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